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House by the “Up” Road 


I BUILT my house close to the Lord’s highroad; 
It was built for the Lord’s abode. 
I garnished and kept with a woman’s care 

That the Lord might take comfort there. 
The fire’s ruddy glow made a cheerful sight, 

It gleamed far out in the night. 
I was sure he would see my light. 

The weary of world-streets, the sick, the poor 
From the byway and alley and moor, 

Were passing and passed my fastened gate. 
(While I wept that the Lord was late) 

Folk paused as they passed by, but I, intent 
On making my own lament, 

Did not heed that they came or went. 
Each morning I set forth my bread ahd meat, 

For the Lord when he came to eat. 
The dawns dimmed to dusks, but flamed my hi 

And I kept my watch toward the Upecad Slo ieee, 
Each dawning I said: “He will come today, 

Not always will he delay... . 

But the Lord never passed my way.” 


A night of storm drove a stranger outdone 
‘o my door. (Ah, ’twas not the one) 

But I gave the Lord’s meat for his distress, 

And the Lord’s bed for his weariness. 
“T am his least, and thanks in-God’s name . 

And sudden my house was aflame . 
In the breaking of bread the Lord came. 
I said to him: SWhy didst thou come so re so late?” 

And the Lord ona? “Thy fastened gate.... 
For not till the stranger was given my meat 

Could I turn toward thy house my feet. 
Who giveth to needy ones giveth to me, 

Alone, I a t cannot be;— 
And I came with my brother to thee.” 

The house of the Uproad since then, is the Lord’s; 
For all brothers that cheer it affords. 

The fire’s ruddy glow aca the door shines far 
On ~ door where = a rs are. aa 

y—weary and laden, the poor, the lame, 

The wrecks of the shoals of shame— 

Peni ny a 7 

—Hamilton B. Williams 
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About Folks and Things 


The report of.the Western Christian Con- 
vention on another page indicates a feeling 
of encouragement and hopeful outlook in 
that’ section. , 

Rev. Arthur A. Richards, Franklin, N. 
“H., has been much in demand recently for 
addresses for special occasions—for the 
baccalaureate, I. O. O. F., the K. of P.,. and 
a patriotic address for the B. P. O. E. 


Last week at the Defiance College com- 
mencement the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon Rev. W. P. Fletcher, 
of Toronto, and Rev. John E. Kauffman, 
pastor of our church at Piqua, Ohio. 

A letter from Brother L. C. Winn, At- 
lanta, Ind., speaks in the highest terms of 
the stereoptican lecture which Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary Minton recently gave to his 
two congregations and the manner in which 
the message got into the hearts of his peo- 
ple. 

Among those of our own denomination 
who are appearing on the program of the 
Ohio State Sunday-school Convention, being 
held at Newark this week, are Mrs. F. E. 
Bulluck, Mr. H. E. Sims, Mr. A. S. Cheno- 
with, Rev. McD. Howsare,' and Dr. J. E. 
Kauffman. 

We are grieved to learn that Brother M. 
J. Honsberger, who suffered a paralytic 
stroke at his services on Easter Sunday, has 
been entirely helpless for the past three 
weeks and is in a very serious condition. 
The prayers of the brotherhood will be 
lifted in his behalf. 

Brother Frank Wright, of Eaton, a young 

ministerial student of Defiance College, 
will have charge of Washington Valley and 
Draketown pastorate of the Erie Confer- 
ence during the summer, and we feel confi- 
dent that his enthusiastic leadership will be 
of much service to that people. 
’ Rev. J. E. Etter informs us that Hunt- 
ington, Ind., has a community Vacation 
Bible School now in session, which opened 
with an enrollment of five hundred. This 
work is sponsored by the ministerial asso- 
ciation, and has a large.corps of the very 
best teachers from the public schools. It 
covers a term of five weeks. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Young held their 
farewell services with the West Milton 
Church last Sunday and will .begin in their 
new field at Mount Sterling the first of 
July. - Meanwhile they are taking a short 
vacation ‘at Winona and elsewhere—Mrs. 
Young and several women of the Miami 
Ohio Conference attending the mission 
school there. 

Rev. Liewellyn C. Fletcher, who has just 
completed his first year of graduate work 
in the Divinity School at Yale, was a caller 
last week in Dayton. Brother Fletcher is 
the son of Dr. W. P. Fletcher, a member 
of our Foreign Mission Board, and is carry- 
ing out a most thorough plan of prepara- 
tion for his life work as a missionary to 
Japan where he expects to go in two or 


three years under appointment from our 


~ Own Mission Board. ° 


The special meeting .which Rev. J. C. 
Francis and-song leader Yoder held for the 
Maplewood Methodist Church, of which we 
spoke recently, resulted in thirty conver- 
sions, and great good for church and com- 
munity. Brother Francis speaks in highest 
terms of the helpfulness of Brother Yoder 
whose services should be secured by many 
of our churches. 

Business Manager Stewart visited Defi- 
ance last week and made arrangements with 
several young ministerial students to solicit 
subscriptions for The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty this summer; and Brother Hermon 
Eldredge has just done the same at Palmer 
College. The arrangement is a special one 
which Manager Stewart will be glad to 
make with other young ministerial students. 

The Herald heartily congratulates Broth- 
er H. Shelton Smith upon having received 
last week the degree of Ph. D. from the De- 
partment of Education of Yale University. 
Brother Smith has carried very heavy work 
during the several years he has been at 
school, and we are sure that this hard labor 
has highly qualified him for the position 
which he is so soon to assume in our denomi- 
national life—of which we have spoken and 
will speak again. 

Dr. W. P. Minton has returned from a 
trip through the New York Western Con- 
ference with the president, Rev. John M. 
Williams. He reports a fine interest in the 
work of the church, both among the min- 
isters and the laity. The trip gave oppor- 
tunity not only to present the work of the 
Foreign Mission Department but also to lay 
emphasis upon the importance of the com- 
ing session of the conference which meets 
at Machias, June 21-24. 

It has been decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Central Ghristian Convention at 
Versailles, Ohio, Rev. Hugh A. Smith 
pastor, beginning October 30. A fine pro- 
gram is in course of preparation, and all 
who attended will remember the great in- 
spiration of the first meeting of this body 
held at Huntington, Indiana, two years ago. 
Every pastor and every leading lay worker 
in this territory should put that date on 
his calendar and plan to be present for the 
entire session. 

Mrs. F. E. Bullock reports a very fine 
session of the New England Christian Con- 
vention which met last week at Manchester, 
N. H., where she and Dr. Roy C. Helfen- 
stein were the outside speakers. Some very 
definite and forward-looking steps were 
taken. The Convention voted to become an 
incorporated body and the New England 
Missionary Society and the New England 
Educational Society voted to take the neces- 
sary legal steps to merge with the New 
England Convention. 

Rev. Clark Denison, pastor at Crown 
Point, was united in marriage on June 12 


to Miss Alice E. Ansteatt. Both have been: 


students this winter at Bonebrake Theolog- 
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ical Seminary and Mrs. Denison will be in- 
deed a real helpmeet. Crown Point is mak- 
ing wonderful progress under Brother Den- 
ison’s labors as will be seen from a field 
item in this issue. The church has just had 
a note burning and is now out of debt— 
and is already beginning a fund for the new 
parsonage which they will now need. 

Sometimes we here,in America feel fret- 
ted with the present excessive cost of liv- 
ing. But American missionaries in Japan 
have even a harder time of it—a fact which 
we must remember in our mission giv- 
ing, and make liberal allowances for the 
cost of work over there. A letter just re- 
ceived from Dr. A. D. Woodworth says: 
“Coal is twenty-five dollars a ‘ton here. 
American pork is shipped to Japan, and at 
forty-five cents a pound is still five cents 
cheaper than the native product.” 


We are sure that the brotherhood will be 
very deeply pained to learn that Rev. 
George D. Eastes, of Portsmouth, Va., who 
has rendered such very fine service in the 
field of evangelism, has been very ill for 
some months and that he has had to cancel 
all of his engagements for some time to 
come. He will have the united sympathy 
and prayers of our entire church and we 
are trusting that more quickly than now ap- 
pears possible he may be restored to health 
and to the great field of service for which 
he is so eminently fitted. 


Mr. Hermon Eldredge is just finishing a 
tour of the Western Christian Convention 
in the interests of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education. He found a hearty co- 
operation on the part of the churches in 
this section of our brotherhood and reports 
a most delightful ‘time. At the joint meet- 
ing of Palmer College and Northwest Mis- 
souri Summer School of Religious Educa- 
tion he came in contact with various de- 
nominational leaders who expressed their 
appreciation of our advanced position on 
the matter of Christian education. 


The news of the death of Miss Mary A. 
Rowell, of Franklin, N. H., on June 7, comes 
as a very personal sorrow to the editor and 
to hundreds of friends in our church 
throughout New England. When the writer 
first came to the mission office over a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Miss Rowell was then 
one of the leading missionary workers in 
New England and in charge of raising the 
Christian Endeavor funds for the support 
of Miss Tena Penrod, and later of Miss 
Alice True, the missionaries whom the 
Christian Endeavorers of New England 
then supported in Japan. From that day 
to this she has been a most active partici- 
pant in all of the finest labors of our New 
England churches and has exerted a splen- 
did influence and leadership among them. 
She was a woman of exceptionally fine char- 
acter and a most gracious and lovable per- — 
sonality. As leading workers, both at 
Franklin and in the New England Conven- 
tion, she and her sister, who still remains 
in the old home, have exerted a most benefi- 
cent influence. ‘There is no measurement 
adequate for the good of lives like these. 








Where Do We Get Our Ministers? 


An Editorial for Parents, Pastors, and Sunday-school Teachers 


April 26, printed statistics to show how important 

the denominational college is to the life of the 
Church, showing that ninety percent of ministers get 
their training in such colleges rather-than in State or 
secular institutions. In an editorial entitled “If the 
Church Is to Live” in that same issue, we insisted that 
we could never hope to have an adequate supply of young 
men for the ministry until the ministry itself, the lay 
membership, and the home all three joined in creating 
2 much more conducive atmosphere than that which now 
surrounds the whole subject of the ministry as a de- 
sirable life calling. Now comes a characteristically splen- 
did letter from Dr. J. O. Atkinson, who has had such long 
and intimate knowledge of the whole subject, asking us 
to insist upon the further fact that boys:must be reaehed 
and won to the ministry while still very young, before 
their college life begins. He was a student in Wake 
Forest, a Baptist college, and now for thirty years has 
lived at Elon College; and his observation leads him 
to the conviction that— 

We have been placing emphasis and engaging in propa- 

ganda at the wrong place and time for ministerial and mission- 
ary life recruits. We must carry it to the earlier home and 
Sunday-school life. Taking all of our Christian ministers of 
the South who have graduated from Elon in its thirty years, 
I do not know of even one who decided after coming to Elon 
to enter the ministry. I will not say positively that there is 
not one; but all, without exception, with whom I have talked 
came to Elon already decided on the ministry as a life calling. 
I presume that the same holds true in all colleges. 


. DER the above title, The Herald in its issue of 


EARING out Brother Atkinson’s idea are the findings of 
Dr. Gage of the Baptist Religious Education Board 
that “more boys decide to be ministers and missionaries 
at or about the age of fifteen than at any other period.” 
Investigations last year at St. Stephen’s College, an 
Episcopal institution, showed that of the thirty-three 
men who intended to enter the ministry, only three had 
decided after coming to college. We do not have other 
statistics at hand, but this seems to be the general rule 
in all colleges. The boys decide for the ministry before 
they go to college, not afterwards. But, as Dr. Atkinson 
says: 

This is nothing to the discredit of the denominational 
college, and in the light of it one cannot lay the blame for the 
shortage of ministers at the door of church colleges. Their 
function is not to create ministers; but to educate, train, and 
equip them. .One might as well say that ninety percent of 
our physiciaris come from our medical colleges as to say that 
ninety percent of our preachers come from our church colleges. 
A fact indeed; but the medical student was furnished to the 
medical college before the medical college could give him to 
the professional world. Likewise as to the preacher and the 


church college. The preacher had to be, or at least was, fur- 
nished to the church college before the church college could 
or did furnish him to the pulpit. 

All this is but to call attention to the eternal and almost 
universal fact that the source of ministerial supply or short- 
age is in no sense attributable to the church college but to the 
Sunday-school, the Christian Endeavor, the home, the pulpit— 
those agencies and institutions which mold.and make early 
impressions. Our earliest impressions are strongest and most 
lasting. The ministers that come from our church colleges, 
about ninety-nine out of a hundred of them, went to our 
church colleges as unprepared ministers, but already decided 
to be ministers. Their decisions had come from impressions 
made, and a call from God interpreted, yonder in the Sunday- 
school, or in the home, or in the sanctuary where the Word is 
preached. ' 


If we are expecting life recruits, we must look for them at 
the source, and not after the current is in full sweep. We 
must carry our message of the world’s need, of the world’s 
opportunity for service through the pulpit, to the impression- 
able age—and that impressionable age is usually before the 
Sunday-school and high school age is over. 

E heartily agree with him that we are waiting too 

late to begin our propaganda for recruits. We are 
convinced that more often than otherwise the decisive 
bent towards the ministry is laid back in the very earliest 
school days, if not before school has begun. A conscious 
choice for the ministry is not often made when a child 
is still that young; but the germinal idealism, the dream 
of beneficent service, the sense of joy in unselfish useful- 
ness, these incentives out of which the call to the ministry 
can so easily grow can be and usually are begun back in 
those tender years. It is this fact which lays such heavy 
responsibility upon the parents and upon the pastor and 
teachers. Before they have begun to give serious thought 
to what the boy may be and should be, the directing 
channels have already been dug deep into his little life. 
Those who have had to do with children rarely have 
realized to what extent this is true, and how very im- 
portant it is for them to begin in the very beginning of a 
child’s life to introduce those impressions which will 
naturally lead it towards some line of Christian service 
as its most normal and delightful life work. The great- 
est of care must be used that these impressions be given. 
tactfully and wisely—and they must be nothing more 
than impressions in those earliest years. The matter 
must never be overdone. To make a little prude out of 
a boy, will ruin him for the ministry, and for everything 
else. But this need for caution and wise direction in 
no way relieves the parent and Sunday-school teacher 
of the sacred obligation resting upon them to set in oper- 
ation those creative influences which will prepare the 
soul of the child to recognize and answer any call to re- 
ligious service which God may send it—remembering 
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always that it is God’s usual custom to send that call very early in 
the life of a child. 

The Church has been unwise in directing most of its thought 
and effort for life recruits to college students. The major part of 
its work along this line should rather be turned to the school and 
high school, to the homes of Christian parents, to the Sunday- 
schools, and especially to the Christian Endeavor societies, These 
are the prolific sources in which our ministerial supply will find 
its origin. Special speakers and workers had far better give some 
of their time where such young students are gathered instead of 
spending it all with the colleges. It is indeed unfortunate that so 
little in the way of books and other helps has been prepared for 
these particular fields and ages, either for pupils so young or to 
instruct parents and teachers how to guide and influence children 
of that age towards their life calling. It is a need which the life- 
recruit departments of the Church should be quick to supply. 


Out for a Drive 


ESTERDAY the writer was asked by a friend to go out for a 
y drive with him and his family. The car was a big, luxurious 
sedan. The weather was ideal. The country was urgently 
inviting. But he hesitated to go. So often when he has accepted 
such kindly invitations, he has been whirled along the blistering 
paved roads at such breakneck speed that his eyes and cheeks 
have been burned by the wind, his body wracked by occasional 
bumps, and his nerves kept on high tension all the time for fear 
of a smash-up with some of the other innumerable fools scorching 
along on the narrow roads at the same silly pace. And when he 
has gotten home, he has seen nothing but fifty or seventy-five miles 
of paved road and a few dirty villages and smelly cities, and has 
a recollection of nothing but a string of hurrying machines bobbing 
in and out and trying to miss each other; and always he is so 
weary of body and mind that it takes two or three days to get 
rested from the strain. Literally hundreds of thousands of folks 
are doing that every Sunday and calling it “out for a drive.” 
Now the writer has had his fill of that sort of thing. He does 
not mind driving at good speed when he is going somewhere; but 
when he is out for pleasure, and on the very rare days when he 
gets a chance to rest, he has no appetite for such risk and useless 
punishment. But he hoped for better this time, and went. 
Instead of the paved highway, where the machines were as 
thick as flies, the driver turned down a side road and over through 
the glen. It was quiet and cool and a perfect riot of beauty— 
with curves, and hills, and flowers, and birds, and running stream, 
and not a human being in sight anywhere! Presently the way led 
out into the country, and still we kept to the side roads. Leisurely 
we went along, at eight or ten miles an hour, never over twelve 
and often at four. We stopped to gather some old-fashioned 
wild “Sweet Williams,’ beloved of our childhood and so seldom 
seen any more; and to look at the numerous birds, a score of kinds, 
or more; and to let the youngsters see the ducks and guineas and 
turkey cock. For quite a while we watched a king bird fight a 
whole gang of crows and marveled at how easily and quickly this 
darting little chap put twenty or thirty of the heavy and clumsy 
big fellows to flight—something after the manner, we imagine, 
that daring little airplanes will, in case of another war, be able to 
make junk out of all the great and ponderous battleships on which 
the nations are prodigally spending so much of the people’s money. 
And after a couple of hours, we returned leisurely home again, 
refreshed in body and spirit, and feeling that we had been bap- 
tized in a crystal flood of God’s soft, pure air and sunshine, and 
with the resplendent beauties of his fields and woods and hills 
still upon us. The songs of the birds were in our ears, the 
f#weet breath of the flowers was in our nostrils, and the spirit of 
peace and quiet pervaded our very being. And we were ready to 
meet folks again with a new faith and a new hope in God and man. 
That evening we lived over once more some of the happy drives 
we used to take with old Frank and the buggy; and those still 
earlier pilgrimages of joyous delight, when father and mother and 
seven of us youngsters used all to pile into the big two-horse spring 
wagon and, with Joe and Frank—younger and skittish then— 
sauntering along, went back the old “hog” lane and across the field 
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and took the path that meandered through the woods and out to 
grandma’s! We did not go so many miles in those days; but we 
came a great deal nearer to nature’s loveliness, and to each other, 
and to God; and we enshrined indelible memories in our souls that 
inspire and bless us still. 

Oh, why do those who go “out for a drive” drive like mad and 
miss all the best things along the way? 


Shall Churches Prohibit “Special Offerings?” 


N page six we speak of some of the findings of the great “Pro- 
QO motional Conference” held at Baltimore. Two recommendations 

of that conference are of too vital importance to pass without 
special attention. The one insists upon a budget system in every local 
church. This has been urged again and again upon our churches, 
both at public gatherings and through The Herald. Conferences 
end conventions have endorsed it. Every denominational board 
and every general officer, we believe, feels that some such plan of 
finance is imperative for the very life of our local churches. . And 
pastors everywhere are urging it. And yet in many of our 
churches, and usually in thosé which need it most, laymen are 
blocking this plan which has revolutionized the financial life of 
practically every church which has tried it carefully and enthusias- 
tically. 

The day is forever past when the old hit and miss method of 
passing around a subscription paper “for the preacher’s salary,” 
or any of the other old methods of “begging for the preacher,” as 
it was called, will suffice to carry on the work of any church that is 
to live. The budget plan is far more than simply a matter of 
raising enough money; it is the best method of putting the whole 
life and thought of the church on a deeper spiritual basis. 

But another action of very great importance taken by the con- 
ference is that urging that the right to take “special offerings” be 
safeguarded. Many churches which adopt the budget plan pass a 
rule against taking “special offerings” of any kind, thus shutting 
out all effective appeals from the pulpit for any new cause or spe- 
cial need. Such a rule is bound to work tremendous ill against 
the spirit of giving among the people. To promise those who make 
annual pledges that no other “offerings” for any purpose will be 
taken in the church during the year is to place restrictions upon 
appeals and upon giving which in the end will do almost irreme- 
diable harm to any church that tries it. It will kill much of that 
glad and seeking spirit of generosity which must underlie the 
spiritual as well as the financial life of a church. People must 
be trained to seek new opportunities to give rather than to seek 
to shut their ears to new appeals and their eyes to new needs, 
as such a rule inevitably trains them to do. And those churches 
among us which will not allow a special offering to be taken are 
educating their members away from glad and generous giving in 
a manner that in a few years now will prove exceedingly detri- 
mental if the plan is continued. 

Very vital principles of pastoral duty as well as spiritual life 
are involved, of which most of these churches and their pastors 
have not thought. When any pastor is stopped from presenting 
some occasional cause that may come up and from giving an op- 
portunity for its support at his preaching services, the freedom of 
the ministry is imperiled as well as the generosity and spirituality 
of the lay membership. The Holy Spirit is not subject to any such 
machine-made rules, and cannot wait until the next annual busi- 
ness meeting to impress upon the hearts of men and women, 
through the pastor, the immediate claims of some great cause. No 
pastor ever should consent to such limitations being imposed upon 
him. Nothing in the end will more surely kill all the beneficent 
effects of the budget system, and make it turn out a curse instead 
of a blessing, than to permit it to shut off the public appeal and the 
spontaneous generosity which some passing occasion will develop. 

How many and which special offerings shall be taken in the 
church should be handled with great wisdom, and the matter should 
not be overdone. But no church should ever adopt any rule or 
promise its annual contributors anything that will prevent its pas- 
tor and church board from deciding each case upon its individual 
merits at any time during the year. Any other course will im- 
poverish the spirit of giving rather than encourage it. 
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The Trend of Events 


Who Is the Church? 


One of the fundamental defects of creed-making and of regu- 
lating beliefs by creeds is that it requires an infallible judgment on 
who composes the Church. Those who believe in creeds and the 
creed process say that it is the right and the duty of the Church 
to protect its pulpits against heretical preaching. But that at once 
raises the question as to who is the Church? And who is to decide 
this basic query—which in the case of creeds becomes the all- 
important query. Of course it would be quite natural for each 
side in a controversy over faith to feel that it itself was the real 
Church and the others the apostates; but such self-assurance is 
by no means proof positive! 

It might seem quite a just and satisfactory plan always to as- 
sume that those who are in the majority are the Church; but a 
glance at the history of Christianity shows how utterly fallacious 
is such an assumption. Was not Luther as much the Church of 
the living God as was the Pope and all of his followers? Again 
and again from the days of Christ to the present it has been true 
that the majority of the Church have persecuted the real prophets 
of God in their day. And never until men can be infallibly sure 
that they themselves are the real and infallible Church have they 
a right to try to impose some creed or some interpretation of their 
own upon their brethren. 

The Presbyterians are grappling with this very question right 
now. The conservative group were greatly rejoiced and thought 
that they had settled something when at the General Assembly at 
Indianapolis they secured a majority vote which practically 
directed the New York Presbytery to oust Dr. Fosdick from the 
First Church pulpit because of what he is teaching. But now the 
question is being raised whether or not that majority were “the 
Church;” and some of the greatest prophets of God in New York 
City are asking, as did the prophets of old, “whether they should 
obey God or men?” 


Great: Presbyterian Leaders Back Dr. Fosdick 


Who then are “the Church?” This is the question with which 
the Presbyterians must now grapple. For when Dr. Fosdick, in 
recognition of the Indianapolis edict, presented his resignation to 
First Church, that church immediately refused to allow him to 
withdraw, and expressed itself as more than satisfied with his 
theology. But that is not all. Leading Presbyterians throughout 
the church are very emphatically declaring themselves in agree- 
ment with Dr. Fosdick. Men like Dr. William P. Merrill, Dr. 
Henry Sloan Coffin, Dr. George Alexander, and Dr. Nolan R. Best 
—the editor of The Continent, their greatest paper—hastened to 
the defense of Dr. Fosdick. Many of these men are known through- 
out the world for their great leadership and have always been 
looked upon as outstanding prophets of God for this generation. 
Says Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin, the pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of New York City: 


In the face of the action taken by a majority of the General 
Assembly, it is impossible for those of us who stand in the pulpits 
of the Presbyterian Church to remain silent, and I feel that I owe 
it to my own congregation and to the Presbytery to state plainly 
that if any action is taken which removes Dr. Fosdick from the pul- 
pit of the First Church on account of his interpretation of the 
Christian gospel, I cannot honestly be allowed to remain in the 
pulpit of the Madison Avenue Church; for I share fully his point of 
view. 

The majority of the Assembly have affirmed a deliverance which 
sets forth five propositions as essential doctrines of the Word of 
God, none of which is, in my judgment, an essential doctrine in the 
form in which it is stated, and none of which do I personally accept 
and teach in that form. 

The issue has been joined between those who believe in Chris- 
tianity as life with a living God which must be interpreted and 
reinterpreted the advancing thought of mankind, and those who 
believe that it been finally formulated in the thought of a by- 
gone age. If this latter point of view becomes authoritative in the 
Presbyterian Church, there will be no room in it for the thinking 
men and women of our day and tomorrow. 

Dearly as I love the Church of my fathers, I love truth and 
human beings more. I cannot teach what the Assembly has set 


forth as essential. While I will not voluntarily withdraw from the 
Presbyterian ministry and leave the Church to those who appear 
to me to misconstrue its and repudiate its Protestant 
heritage, I wish to make my own position plain. 


Many prominent in the Church, Presbyterian as well as other- 
wise, have expressed similar convictions since Dr. Fosdick first 
was accused of heresy a few years ago. What would happen to 
the Church, then, should the Fundamentalists persist in their 
course of persecution, can scarcely be imagined. But one thing is 
sure, the younger and more forceful element would be driven from 
the Church and it would soon become a decadent institution. It 
is surprising how -generally this view of what would happen has 
been expressed in secular periodicals throughout the country as 
well as by great church leaders, both ministerial-and lay, and also 
by much of the religious press which represents clear and 
positive thinking. Says Dr. George Alexander, the venerable pas- 
tor of the First Church and co-worker with Dr. Fosdick: 

My chief concern has been for the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. Above men in America, perhaps in the 
world, Dr. Fosdick has the confidence of young men and young 
women educated in our schools of higher learning. He has an al- 
most uncanny understanding of the working of the modern mind 
and the times in which we live. By hundreds and thousands he 
has been helping them out of their perplexities and winning them 
back to faith-in Christ and fellowship with his Church. 

In these educated youth lies the hope of the growth and power 
of the Church of the coming days. My prayer is that they will 
not interpret the action of the Assembly as indicating that the 


Presbyterian Church is unsympathetic and inhospitable toward 
them. 


Who shall say, then, that such great preachers and teachers as 
these are not as much the Church of the living God as are those 
conservatives who are stirring up so much trouble just now? 


The New York Presbytery Censures the Assembly 


And it has now come to be a question of whether the General 
Assembly is “the Church of the Living God” any more than is the 
Presbytery of New York. For the Presbytery last week unani- 
mously adopted a report, submitted by Dr. Edgar W. Work, one 
of the great leaders of that denomination, and chairman of the 
special committee appointed last April to inquire into this whole 
matter of Dr. Fosdick’s preaching, and which reported in part as 
follows: 


The committee believes that the Presbytery cannot but express 
its surprise and regret that the General Assembly should have 
taken such summary action, without even the usual formality of 
full inquiry into the facts of the case. We are compelled, at least, 
to ask whether the proceeding would not have been more consid- 
erate and regular if official communications on the subject from 
some source had reached the Presbytery of New York in advance 
of any action by the Assembly. 

As respects the ministry of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in the 
First Presbyterian Church, the Presbytery of New York must in 
ull earnestness and solemnity consider certain indubitable facts 
which should be known to the church in general. The principal one 
of these facts is that hundreds of people are being brought to the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ and led into the Christian life 
under his ministry. So far as the Presbytery can judge, the inter- 
ests of the cause of Christ in this great Babylon are not being hin- 
dered, but rather furthered, by his able and constructive testimony 
to the weakness and sorrow of sin, and the power of God unto sal- 
vation through Jesus Chrst. 

Since the hand of God is manifestly upon him for such a time 
as this, so that many, both old and young, are believing and turning 
to the Lord under his influence, the Presbytery of New York feels 
great need of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in all its actions re- 
lating to this matter. It is therefore the judgment of this com- 
mittee that such inquiry as is needful in the circumstances requires 
time and prayerful deliberation. 


Which is the real Church of God—the General Assembly or the 
Presbytery? This is the kind of impossible questions which in- 
evitably grow out of the idea and system of creeds. Surely we of 
the Christian denomination ought to take new heart and new cour- 
age in our gratitude that our church can have no such situation 
and no such questions. ; 
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Synthesizing the Promotional Movements With Denominational 
Life 

When the leaders of the “Promotional Movements” of twenty 
different denominations met at Baltimore a few weeks ago, our own 
being represented by Superintendent Denison, there was hearty 
agreement with the idea that each of these movements must’ be 
synthesized with the organization and activities of its denomina- 
tions in such a way as to become a permanent part of the organic 
life of the churches, rather than a temporary money-raising cam- 
paign and method of work as they have heretofore seemed. And 
the suceess of this will depend almost wholly upon the voluntary 
response of the local churches and pastors. This is certainly a 
roost important thing to which pastors and churches ought to lend 
their heartiest support. There is far too much good in our For- 
ward Movement for it to be allowed to become only a passing 
spasm. Its main features ought to be embodied in the life and 
objectives of our churches everywhere, and effort should not be 
ubated by the pastor until this end is accomplished. 

The conference emphasized “the cultivation of the ideals of 
stewardship of life and possessions” as the foremost of all pro- 
motional work, believing that— 

In the administering of time, talent, and money according to the 
teachings of Christ, will be found the key to the baffling social, 
national, and international problems of our time. .« . Pastors 
should feel it not only an obligation but a privilege to present the 
ideals of stewardship as a vital part of the Christian gospel and 


es essential both to deepening the spiritual life and to meeting 
tremendous world needs. 

The advantages of the budget system were urged upon all 
churches, but— 

The adoption of the budget system in the local church should 
not be allowed to diminish the public presentations of the mis- 
sionary and benevolent work of the churches for purposes of edu- 
cation. - 

We recognize the necessity for appeals to the general Christian 
public, including our constituencies, for funds to meet special needs 
to which it is impossible for Christians to close their hearts; and 
feel that it is unwise for pastors or finance committees to promise 
that if quotas are subscribed no other appeals for funds will be 
made during the year. At the same time, we express our earnest 
conviction that no local church should allow such appeals to pre- 
vent it from meeting its full obligation for the work carried on by 
the responsible agencies of the denomination. 

Both of these are matters of such primary importance that we 
comment upon them in an editorial. Another subject to which 
our denomination needs to give special attention is the following: 


Side by side with the development of the budget system, efforts 
should also be systematically continued to cultivate the interest 
and generosity of large givers towards especially designated ob- 
jects. The several phases of the work of the Kingdom demand 
the continued enlistment of men and women who can and will give 
large amounts, and these can and should be secured only where 
the heart of the giver is first enlisted in consecration to a concrete 
cause or institution. The two methods of the unified budget and 
of special individual gifts involve no essential conflict. We 
rejoice .in the increasing activity and interest of laymen in the 
work of the Kingdom. 


The well-to-do in the Christian denomination have been exceed- 
ingly slow, in most part, to recognize their ineffable privilege to 
make such large “special” gifts to our general work. With now 
and then an occasional brilliant exception, our people of means 
have not given as generously as have men and women of like means 
in other denominations. In these sister churches are those who 
make a practice of giving a thousand or ten thousand or fifty thou- 
sand dollars to church extension, or educational, or missionary work 
of their churches, or their colleges. But most of our men and 
Women possessed with an equal amount of property, or an equal 
income, content themselves with an annual gift to the budget of 
their own local church, with maybe fifty or a hundred dollars to its 
missionary and other offerings. They are doing no “big giving” 
for our general work. And, as The Herald has said before, our 
denomination is about as far as it can ever go with its colleges 
and missionary and church extension work until this group of 
well-to-do and of wealthy men and women among us wake up to 
theiy privilege and go to giving with as much generosity as those 
of like means in other denominations are doing. Here is a fallow 
field of great possibilities which needs the most careful and tactful 
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cultivation by our pastors—for the sake of the joyous blessing 
which can thus come to these folks themselves everi as much as for 
the sake of the future of our denomination. 


The Anti-Lynching Crusade Gains in the South 


Many Northerners are not yet awake to the fact that some of 
the most aggressive movements against lynching are in the South- 
land and that some of the most outspoken denunciations of this 
horrible crime are from the lips and pens of Southerners. The 
South is coming to understand that this fearful blot upon Ameri- 
can honor must be attacked in the territories where it is most 
frequent and where it has been most commonly indulged. And so 
in various ways, clear-thinking and earnest-hearted Christian men 
and women of the South are beginning to enter a new and more 
emphatic protest against the practice. Just recently, eighty-three 
leading educators of southern States joined in— 

Earnestly appealing to all citizens to exert their influence con- 
stantly and actively in condemnation of the crime of lynching. 
We furthermore urge upon our State legislators and executives to 


enact, if necessary, and persistently to enforce, such laws as will 
tend to put a stop to this species of lawlessness. 


And not long since, a group of Christian white women of 
Louisiana, in a meeting at New Orleans, expressed the following 
conviction, which is not unlike those The Herald has already 
printed from other groups of southern women: 

We register herewith our protest against the barbaric custom 
of lynching, which arouses violent and unchristian passions, 
brings law in disrepute, is inhuman and brutal, and unknown 


outside of our own land of America. We hold that no circum- 
stances can ever justify such violent disregard for law and that 


in no instance is it an exhibition of chivalric consideration and 
honor of womanhood. 
co 


The remarkable growth of the Daily Vacation Bible School idea 
is indicated from the fact that whereas there were only six such 
schools in 1901, there were 5,000 in 1922. But the most significant 
fact is in the recent rate of increase, jumping from 752 in 1919 
to the 5,000 reported last year. And the indications are that there 
will be many new ones again this year. 

co 


Pastors and churches forming their year’s program should make 
memorandum of the fact that Children’s Week for 1923 will occur 
from October 14 to 21. A booklet setting forth the purpose of 
the week, and giving suggestions and plans for its observance, 
may be had of the Children’s Division, International Sunday-school 
Council of Religious Education, Five South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

co 


Every one knows of the fine work that has been done in the 
past several years by the Student Volunteer Movement, which has 
as its objective the enlistment of young men and young women 
for the foreign mission field. And it is certainly a matter of great 
felicitation that the Student Fellowship for Christian Life Service, 
organized a year ago, is giving special attention to the enlistment 
of volunteers for home mission and other lines of Christian service. 
Already it has members in fifty institutions of higher education 
and its program calls for many regional conferences and institutes, 
as well as college visitation. 

et 


To us who are intensely interested in the union of the followers 
of Christ, it seems strange indeed that there are so many divisions 
in some of the denominational groups. We can see no justification 
whatever for the existence of so many Baptist, Lutheran, and 
Presbyterian denominations. And yet the General Assembly of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, in its convention last month, 
rejected the proposed merger with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, declaring that it did not “feel that there is occasion for 
reopening the question of organization.” The Northern Church 
had said: “We affirm our desire and declare our purpose to con- 
tinue our activities for the realization of one Presbyterian Re- 
formed Church in America.” 


« 
. 





Impressions of the Far East 


IGHT years have elapsed since my last 
E visit to the Far East. Many changes 

have taken place in that time. The 
material development has been great. The 
traveler entering the harbor of Yokohama 
is immediately impressed with the modern 
conditions in front of the Japanese back- 
ground. He proceeds to Tokyo on one of 
the little trains that connect Yokohama 
with Tokyo and discovers in many respects 
the same situation. Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
Kobe have become cities of tremendous 
vitality and influence. Whilst many streets 
in Tokyo are as full as ever of the charm 
and picturesqueness of Japanese life, and 
old-time scenes delight the man from the 
West as he wanders through the midst of 
one or two storied houses and shops, the 
newer parts of the city, for instance near 
the Imperial Palace, the new, big railway 
station and the Ginze—the principal shop- 
ping street—are being made over. Large 
office buildings, big shops, handsome bank 
buildings and fine club houses appear in 
every direction as far as the eye can reach. 
An immense hotel will succeed the small 
hostleries of the past when ‘it shall have 
been completed. In Yokohama and Kobe 
have sprung into being great docks capable 
of accommodating the largest vessels, 
whilst warehouses spread along the water- 
fronts for miles. The great factories of 
Kobe and Osaka pour forth volumes of 


smoke which can be observed miles away. 


The harbors of Yokohama and Kobe are 
not only thronged with, innumerable sailing 
craft of every size and description, includ- 
ing the humble sampan and gallant ships 
from foreign ports, but also with con- 
tinually arriving and departing steamships 
from all round the globe. San Francisco 
harbor with her masts and smokestacks 
looks like an annex only to the infinitely 
greater activities of these seaports of 
Japan. The. traffic among oriental coun- 
tries surpasses the belief of the western 
man until he has seen it for himself. As to 
Japan he sees that a mighty nation has 
come into being over night. 

Whilst the business men of the largest 
cities of Japan have adopted western cloth- 
ing—and certainly not improved their 
personal appearance thereby—the women 
of Japan still wear the fascinating gar- 
ments used by them for countless genera- 
tions. Whilst business is in the very air, 
whilst the streets resound with strange 
cries, and whilst all is bustle and activity, 
our Japanese friends of the higher classes 
have not forgotten the old-time courtesy 
and dignity which characterized them years 
ago. I think that some of these attributes 
may have been lost to some extent among 
the masses, probably as a result of imita- 
tion of western ways, but not all. The rick- 
shaw men are as courteous as ever. I have 
never been overcharged by them. I recall 
how one morning in Tokyo, during my visit 
in 1922 to that city, I dropped work and 
took a rickshaw ride accompanied by my 
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faithful camera. My kouroma stopped 
whenever I bid him, whilst I would dis- 
mount and snap some suggestive scene. He 
became highly interested and took partic- 
ular pains to lead me to some beautiful 
spots of which I had been quite ignorant. 
In Hibiya Park he led me to a quiet spot 
where were glorious masses of azalias in 
full bloom—red, red, everywhere in the 
glowing sunlight. The perfect riot of reds, 
scarlets, and magentas was beyond descrip- 
tion—acres of blinding color surrounded by 
trimmed greenery and flowers! I have seen 
manifold dazzling effects in gardening in 
many lands but never such a magnificent 
display as this massive solidity of reds. 
Japan, in the rush of commercial expan- 
sion, is not forgetting the beauty and the 
art that adorned her past. 

There are immense business operations 
in Japan. Her captains of industry, her 
wizards of finance, do not always deal with 
small figures. Thus the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, Limited, has a paid-up capital of 
one hundred million yen. The Oriental 
Steel Company, Limited, (I waive its Japa- 
nese name) has a capital of forty million 
yen; Suzuki and Company a full-paid 
capital of fifty million yen; the Mitsui 
Kosan Kaisha (mining) has a capital of 
one hundred million yen, and so forth. The 














Thy Touch, O God 


G2?: touch my eyes, that I may see 
The good, the pure, the clean; 

That for my vision there may be 
No sight that might bemean. 


God, touch my tongue, that it may 


speak, 
My lips, that they may frame 
No word to make my brother weak, 
‘No thought to mar thy name. 


God, touch my heart, that it may beat 
With holy purpose pure; 

That I may with the sin-sick meet 
And point to Christ, the cure. 


God, touch my life, that I may give 
Myself in service free: 

That men may see, wher’er I live, 
Thy love mirrored in me. 

—Selected. 










great department store of Tokyo, Mitsu- 
koshi, in some respects excels the leading 
shops of the great cities of China with 
its display of goods, its grand marble stair- 
case, its escalator, its rest rooms for women 
and children. Some Japanese banks have 
paid-up capital as follows: The Bank of 


Chosen, fifty million yen; the Bank of 
Taiwan, forty-five million yen; the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Limited, one hundred 
million yen; the Mitsui Bank, Limited, 
sixty million yen. A yen equals half a 
dollar of American money. Some good- 
sized banking concerns of America or 
Europe look small in comparison with a 
few of the banks of the Far East. China 
also, has some great banking companies. 


When we go to China we there discover 
wonderful progress within the past few 
years despite the military and political up- 
heavals that have distracted that country 
of recent time. Glance for instance at 
southern China. It is true that the British 
Colony of Hongkong with its tide of busi- 
ness and scenic beauty, its four hundred 


. thousand population, and vast shipping and 


commercial interests, is only about one hun- 
dred miles from Canton, China. It is true 
that these great cities do not seem to have 
been able to construct even a motor road 
between them. At the same time Canton, 
under purely Chinese management and dis- 
turbed by occasional revolutions, is making 
rapid strides towards modern conditions. 
The Bund, the broad street by the river 
front, has become one of the great city 
thoroughfares of the world. Within a few 
years it has been lengthened and the land 
side of it has been improved with substan- 
tial shops and commercial houses. The 
river teems with countless vessels of every 
description and is alive with hundreds of 
thousands of sweltering, toiling coolies. 
The old city wall is being taken down and 
a wide street is taking its place. Broad 
boulevards are being relentlessly cut 
through the old-fashioned, dirty, hideously 
narrow streets in different directions. 


While in Canton I stopped at the Chris- 
tian College, which is the most important 
educational center for all South China. 
The student body numbers over eight hun- 
dred and there are over one hundred in- 
structors, native and foreign. In the higher 
courses a large portion of the students are 
Christians, most of them having become 
publically affiliated with the Christian faith 
since living there. They constitute a fine 
group of young people. Not only does the 
Christian influence run deeply and broadly 
from the faculty to the students, but much 
attention is paid to instruction calculated 
to develop the material interest of that 
part of the country. Thus a department 
for the extension of the silk industry on 
scientific lines is winning much approval 
and support from leading Chinese and re- 
cently from the farmers who, at first, were 
opposed to innovations on such lines. Pro-| 
fessor Howard, in charge of this work, con- 
ducted me over the buildings devoted to 
his fascinating employment and revealed its 
practical operation—a wonderful story 
alone. 

I addressed the student body on several 
occasions, once upon the subject of “Inter- 
nationalism,” and received a warm response 
and sympathy to my appeals. At the same 
time it was recognizable that past insults 
and commercial exploitation, poured upon 
China for decades by so-called Christian 
powers, have created the feeling that mili- 
tarism—as much as they dislike it—may 
yet force them to resent the treatment they 
have received and become their hope of se- 
curing redress in.future years. One hor- 
ribly humid and blistering hot evening I 
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addressed some two hundred earnest men 
in the Y. M. C. A. in Canton. 

Illicit opium traffic continues and is in- 
creasing. It is stated that those who are 
appointed to uphold the law are often en- 
gaged in the business. Piracy still exists 
on the rivers and about the shores of China. 
The steamship on which we traveled be- 
tween Canton and Hongkong had armed 
guards aboard who paced the deck with 
guns across their shoulders. It is said that 
the attitude of the people towards political 
questions is generally unsatisfactory. Idol 
worship has been increasing during the 
past few years. A writer on this subject 
says, “One reason for this may be found, 
perhaps, in the activities of the military 
party and in some of the large temples in 
the interior one may see votive offerings 
inscribed with the name of one or another 
military unit.” This is very similar to 
what one sees in Christian places of wor- 
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ship where memorials are erected to the 
memory of military men and, I presume, 
where none are ever seen to those who have 
suffered because of their adherence to the 
pacific teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Christians and non-Christians are 
in some fundamental aspects very much 
alike. i 

The position of women in China steadily 
improves. despite the conservatism of the 
people. Women constitute but thirty-eight 
percent of the Christian Church member- 
ship whilst girls number but seventeen per- 
cent of the enrollment in the mission high 
schools. Some of the most delightful 
women I have ever met with have been 
those connected with educational institu- 
tions in China. In attractive personality, 
dignity, mental equipment, and intellectual 
power these ladies compare with any in the 
world. 

(To be continued) 


General Pershing Counts Religion Necessary 


An Address of General John J. Pershing to the Conference on Religious and 
Moral Training for Soldiers Held Recently at the National Museum, Washington 


pleasure to call together the chap- 

lains of the Eighth Brigade, then 
serving in the vicinity of E] Paso, Texas, 
the purpose being “to consider ways and 
means through which the chaplains may 
co-operate in the entertainment, improve- 
ment, and moral uplift of the command.” 
That was the first Chaplains’ Conference of 
which the War Department has record. 

During the World War, the need of the 
services of chaplains overseas was early 
recognized and the numbers of chaplains 
for duty with troops was materially in- 
creased. Their usefulness in the mainte- 
nance of morale through religious counsel 
and example has now become a matter of 
history and can be accepted as having 
demonstrated, if need be, the wisdom of the 
religious appeal to the soldier. 

As a consequence the efficiency program 
of the army has taken the religious element 
more deeply into account, and the force of 
spiritual uplift has been given larger con- 
sideration. In this endeavor, the army re- 
calls the admonition of its first commander- 
in-chief, than whom none was ever in better 
position to give counsel, to “indulge with 
caution the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.” 

While recognizing that all forms of mili- 
tary training have in them certain elements 
of moral instruction, religion contains the 
secret of and impetus toward clean living. 
Therefore a steady effort is made to put 
the hearts of men into right relation to 
God. 
Soldiers readily see the difference be- 
tween that effort which is religion pure 
and undefiled and that which merely seeks 
sectarian advantage. They are quick to 
recognize a positive and practical appeal to 
those in need of spiritual guidance, and 
they have little time or sympathy for those 


M oe than eight years ago it was my 


who indulge in unbrotherly denunciation of 
others who seek the same God through 
different forms of faith, expression, and 
relationship. 

The definite responsibility for matters of 
a religious and moral nature within a com- 
mand devolves upon the commanding 
officers as completely as do strictly military 
matters. The chaplain is a_ religious 
specialist on the staff of the commanding 
officer and is charged with the details of 
this work. He must minister, so far as 
practicable, to the needs of the entire per- 
sonnel of the command to which he is as- 
signed, either through his own personal 
services or through the co-operative effort 
of others. He is enjoined to enlist the ac- 
tive aid and co-operation of such military 
and civilian assistants, both lay and cleri- 
cal, as the needs of the command may 


. require. 


The position of a chaplain is unique. He 
is rightfully a commissioned officer, yet 
without command. On this score no ques- 
tion of authority brings him into rivalry 
with any other officer. He may be welcomed 


Man-making 


WE are all blind until we see 

'¥Y That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the work, unless 
The builder also grows. 
—Edwin Markham, in 
The Christian Century. 





alike by general, second lieutenant, or pri- 
vate, without any seeming inconsistency of 
association if only he has the power of 
making himself personally or socially agree- 
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able or useful. He can be among the en- 
listed men in a confidential relationship, as 
one entirely in sympathy with them, with- 
out any thought on the part of either that 
he is stepping out of his sphere. In this a 
chaplain has a position unlike that of any 
other person in the army—a position of 
marvelous possibilities and opportunities. 
It is his own fault if he does not avail him- 
self of it and improve its advantage. 

On the theory that unsupervised opera- 
tives are never effective, chaplains are now 
under professional supervision through the 
office of the Chief of Chaplains. They have 
a head to whom they may look for sugges- 
tion and stimulation in their work. 

In keeping with all other branches of 
the military service a Chaplains’ School has 
been established where training is given in 
thése subjects which are not presented in 
any curriculum in previous schooling. It 
is essential to military service and adapta- 
bility that chaplains have a _ thorough 
knowledge of army customs and courtesies, 
army regulations, approved methods for 
practical work in field and garrison, equita- 
tion and topography applied to graves 
registration work. 

“Add a step to your sword,” was the ad- 
vice of the Spartan mother whose soldier 
son came to her complaining that his work 
would not reach the enemy. In the army 
we are exceedingly anxious to keep pace 
with that great wave of sentiment which 
calls for a more practical application of the 
fundamentals of religion to all of the 
affairs of men. We may not see eye to 
eye the details of such work, but we are 
united on a common task. 

We naed expert counselors and you are 
looked upon as such in your particular 
fields. This conference has been called with 
the hope and expectation that you leaders 
in the churches and welfare organizations 
will aid us in devising and carrying for- 
ward an intensified program for the army 
along moral and religious lines—a program 
the whole purpose of which shall be to keep 
soldiers true and strong and steady. 

Dd 

It is a fast day in which we are living, 
and it behooves fathers and mothers who 
want their children to grow up an honor 
and a credit to the family name and a joy 
to their lives, to be much in prayer. God 
only knows what will be the result of the 
present day craze for excitement and for 
the sensational. It has come to be so that 
the lad of fourteen knows more about the 
shady side of life than his father ever knew 
or ever wanted to know. And many girls of 
sixteen talk more freely with their beaux on 
the most restricted subjects than their fa- 
thers and mothers presumed after years of 
intimate companionship as husband and 
wife. But all this rapid pace seems to be 
making for only greater and greater dis- 
content.—R. C. HBLFENSTEIN. ~- 

oOo 

“Shrink not from trials. They are a part 
of life’s discipline. The severer the trial 
faithfully endured the larger the recom- 
pense.” 


THE 


To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required. 
HERE has never been any other 
T generation of young people to whom 
so much has been given, in God’s good 
providence, as the one now entering upon 
the most active period of life. This fact 
brings with it congratulations for the 
fortunate youth of this century, whose 
natal day was so auspicious, and it also 
brings, with every opportunity, a tremen- 
dous responsibility. Consider for a little 
while what rare and unusual gifts God has 
showered upon those whose childhood and 
young manhood and womanhood fall within 
the last quarter century.” Dr. Clark went 
on to name some of the blessings of the 
present-day generation saying that the 
Educational advantages have increased 
wonderfully in most parts of the country. 
He praised the little red schoolhouse for 
the part it played in awakening the coun- 
try to its advantages. “To be educated, in 
these days,” he said, “is not simply to be 
able to construe Latin and Greek, not 
simply to be able to turn Latin odes into 
poor English poetry, but ‘to be educated’ 
is to know something of many things, and, 
if possible, every thing of some one thing. 
A place has been found in the educational 
world for the hand worker as well as for 
the brain-worker. To learn to lay a good 
brick wall is an education. To learn the 
best composition of fertilizers is not to be 
despised, any more than to plumb the 
depths of Aristotle and Binstein. The stu- 
dent who studies pigs and learns the best 
way of breeding and feeding them is 
worthy of as much honor as the archae- 
ologist who has deciphered the inscription 
on Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb.” 


“Again the wonderful advance in applied 
science opens wide new doors to young 
people of this generation. God has put his 
modern miracles at your disposal, young 
people. I was born in the tallow candle 
age, seventy years ago. You were born 
into the age of electric lights.” Also he 
spoke of the vast responsibility, and the 
blessed opportunity, in these days, for the 
educated men of today to show the very 
necessary and vital connection between edu- 
cation and religion. “The sharper the tool, 
the worthier should be the purpose for 
which it is used,” he declared. 

“In some quarters,” he said, “there is an 
impression that most young men and 
women lose their religious zeal when they 
go to college. It used to be taken for 
granted that education was the handmaid 
of religion and religion the fundamental 
support of education. Our fathers planted 
the church first and the schoolhouse close 
beside it. Most of the earliest colleges 
were inaugurated and endowed for the ex- 
press and avowed purpose of raising up 
godly and capable young men for the 
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Of Whom Much is Required 


Being Excerpts of the Commencement Address at Elon College, Class of 1923 
BY DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK, THE FATHER OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


gospel ministry. In those days their 
trustees were for the most part preachers 
and all were outspoken Christians. They 
put religion first and education second. 
Now the position is reversed: religion is 
second in many colleges, and not a good 
second, either. But this gives you a won- 
derful opportunity, young men and women 
of this graduating class, and all who like 
you leave academic halls this year, as Chris- 
tians. It is a task worthy of the studiest 
of you to bring back the old relation of re- 
ligion and education, not making them two 
separate affairs, but one and indivisible. 


There is no power in the _ intellectual 
world any more than in the physical world, 


that can demolish the Rock of Ages. It 
is our business as educated men to range 
ourselves on the side of God and an aggres- 
sive Christianity, with no quavering doubts 
or unworthy fears as to the outcome of the 
fight. You, who live in an age where an 
unnatural struggle seems to be going on 
between science and religion, between faith 
and sight,—a struggle which you can help 
settle aright, showing that since true 
science, not “science falsely so-called, is 
God’s science, and true religion is God’s 
réligion, there can be no real conflict. You 
who live in these perilous and supremely 
critical days of the world’s story, when na- 
tions, indeed a whole continent, hangs in 
the balance between peace and war, and 
when the -world is perhaps on the ragged 
edge of Bolshevistic chaos. You who have 
Jehovah on your side, the history of the 
ages to guide -you, the Bible and the Holy 
Spirit to lead you.” 


The Deacon Sleeps 


BY BROTHER WIDE-AWAKE 


and heavy, the Deacon sleeps. If some 

one would pull down the windows and 
let in some new exygen, he might awake. 
Of course you noticed that he arranged him- 
self carefully in the corner of the seat for 
his accustomed nap, and he will get a bit 
peevish if he doesn’t get it. If we could 
charge extra fare, he would sit in the day 
coach and not treat himself to the luxury 
of the Pullman every Sunday. 

Even as desperate and universal as is 
this lack of proper ventilation, I plead for 
fresh air in the sermons as well as the 
church room. Nothing is so deadening as 
the commonplace droned out in a monotone. 
There is a freshness in the words of Jesus. 


i AAA 
Keep Marching On 


WHat though the storm-clouds oft may 
rise 
Above thy way? 
Keep marching on, before thine eyes 
The skies, so gray, 
Will brighten soon to rainbow hues 
And thou shalt see 
Through rifted clouds, love’s wider views, 
And vistas free. 


B ECAUSE the air in the church is stale 


Art worn with burdens hard to bear, 
Hope’s light grown dim? 

Keep marching on, God knows thy care, 
Share it with him; 

Eyes forward move, though hard and slow 
The march may be, 

Thow’rt not alone for he will go 
Each step with thee. 


Keep marching on through cloud and sun, 
Each day will bring 

Some hard task to its close, well done 
And hope will spring 

With each care vanquished, stronger, aye, 
Till all are gone, 

Lost in the light of perfect day— 
Keep marching on. 
—Ida L. Reed, in The Christian Herald. 


AACA 


He preached not as one of those dull, 
prosaic Scribes who got his sermon from 
the Pharasaic Review, published by the 
High Priest at Jerusalem. The people 
heard him gladly and stayed awake; for 
never man so spake. I fear that if we 
could hear ourselves as others hear us, we’d 
be disgusted. How dreadfully dull and 
prosaic we are at times, as we go droning 
along in lullaby tones and _ rock-a-bye 
thouglits: The mind soon wearies of 
monotony. And what other refuge has our 
poor Deacon than to sleep? To leave, he 
is ashamed; and to listen, he can not. 
Therefore he sleeps. 


I appreciate that everything that we say 
is good and true and gospel preaching 
(sometimes) ; but IT’S STALE. The multi- 
plication table is good and true and ortho- 
dox, but monotonous after the third round. 
If some one could just open the windows 
of our study and let fresh air in and throw 
out some of our old musty commentaries, 
the Deacon would Lave a fighting chance. 
Jesus spoke with freshness and crispness. 
His teachings are gripping because of their 
fresh form as well as their great, joyous 
truths. He was accused by his enemies of 
never having owned and studied one of the 
old standard Jewish commentaries, and his 
parables prove the truth of their~accusa- 
tion. There was fresh air in his study. It 
was not a cloistered cell, but field and 
mountain. He took the drab thinking of his 
day and discarded it for bright colors. 

The story of the Good Samaritan, accord- 
ing to all the rules of polite speaking ought 
to have ended with a Jew rescuing the 
wounded man by the roadside; but it didn’t. 
The hero was a Samaritan. If it had been 
a Jew, the story would have lost three- 
fourths of its power and have been for- 
gotten. In the parable of the talents, it is 
the one-talent man who comes whimpering 
his apologies. It was not the big, ten- 
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talent man, but the little fellow that failed. 
He plays the fool by not playing at all. The 
congregation to which Jesus spoke was 
made up mostly of little one-talenters—and 
most preachers speak to the same size. 
Even a blind man could see the point to the 
story of the two debtors. No one need 


spend much theological discussion, or any, 


other ktnd, over the size of the debts. His 
story of the Pharisees who strained out 
gnats and swallowed camels must have 
brought down the house. He set imagina- 
tion going for all time when he compared 
the rich man’s trying to squeeze into heaven 
to the camel going through the needle’s eye. 


If the rich men have as hard a time getting - 


through as some of us have had in making 
a literal interpretation, the Lord have 
mercy on the rich. The Deacon generally 
stays awake when we tell this story. 

Jesus was a matchless story-teller. He 
caught their imagination and prodded their 
sluggish minds. A young man slept, to his 
sorrow, while Paul preached; but Jesus 
awakened drowsy folks—some to marvel, 
some to ask questions, some to rejoice, and 
others to go away mad. He knew how to 
tell a story. He knew the trick of letting 
his characters speak for him, and thus 
direct attention to the truth. He knew 
the art of letting his listeners be the on- 
lookers while his characters talked to them, 
Moreover he spoke with thought-provoking 
and one-answer questions. He used repeti- 
tion until the truth was driven home but 
knew how and when to spice that repetition 
with a new word or sudden turn. His 
stories are not all out of the same mold. 
Variety was the spice of his teaching form. 

What a lot of dry stuff we do get off!!! 
We make many pies with little fruit. Some 
have discovered this fatality and have 
noticed the Deacon’s weakness for sermon- 
naps and have tried to come to the rescue. 
Some have pounded the Bible and some 
have tried td relieve their prosaic form by 
being “funny.” And there lies a tragedy. 
It soon becomes a habit-forming drug, used 
on all occasions. Nothing is quite so pain- 
ful as the “funny” preacher. They are all 
right for Ringling Brothers, but a curse to 
the pulpit. Both of these recources are 
blind alleys. 

Still other preachers have given up in 
despair and gone peacefully on their way 
rejoicing to the end of their sermon, accept- 
ing the inevitable and letting the Deacon 
sleep on and take his rest. 


I should judge that a large part of the: 


secret of keeping the Deacon awake is to 
speak in his language in his day. We need 
to let the fresh air blow through old truths 
as well as through the windows. Proper 
ventilation for both church and study are 
worthy the careful attention. of the min- 
ister. God never meant this world to be a 
monotonous place. He painted all the sun- 
sets in different forms and hues. He gave 
us a never-ending panoramic of trees, and 
mountains, plains and prairies. He changes 
the color of the sea to the whims of the air. 
He puts delicate tints on the rose petals and 
covers the earth with a riot of color. With 


. 
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such a glorious example in the handiwork 
of God, and with such a wealth of form 
and material at hand, it seems nothing 
short of tragedy when preachers are prosaic 
all the time. The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and they do it with the same old 
material; but they get it together in sur- 
prising myriads of shapes and forms. We 
who have been commissioned to declare his 
glory, need to let the winds of heaven blow 
the same old materials into new shapes and 
forms to gladden the earth—and to awaken 
the Deacon. 


A Growing Church 


By Rev. E. T. Cotten 


HE Church has been a growing Church 

from the time the disciples were first 
called “Christians” at Antioch, although 
many individual churches have not grown 
continually all the time. When James 
O’Kelly and others met in conference in 
Lebanon Church, Surrey County, Virginia, 
the first of Augyst, 1794, and adopted the 
Bible as a sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and “Christian” as the only name for 
a follower of Christ, they started out with 


World Builders | 


Little Ind out in the sun, 
Blowing bubbles one by one. 


Cheeks all rosy with content 
Rippling. winsome merriment, 


Gleams o’ morning in your eyes 
Where youth’s golden summer lies. 


Tell us, architect of worlds, 
Sunbcams tangled in your curls, 


What. elusive hope may be 
Prompter of your gayety— 


Gayety that finds its play 
Building worlds that float away— 


Tenant of your crystal sphere, 
Drifting timorously here— 


Skies and clouds and dew-drenched 
lawn 
Yours a moment; then they’re gone! 
+ & * * 


True enough, O gray-haired man! 
1 am but an artisan 


Molding worlds of filmy dreams 
With my tools of flame-tipped beams; 


But are you with hair of snow, 
Wiser now than long ago? 


Or, despite life’s toil and fret 
Are you but a builder yet? 


What are men but children still 
Blowing bubbles good or ill? 


Dreaming ever of some world 
With life’s riches all imptaried, 


Struggling on through best and worst 
For a bubble ere it burst! 
—Elisha Safford, in The Continent. 


the original plan of the Church, and thus 
were destined to grow. And the Christian 
Church has grown. The few have become 
thousands. Men of this faith are busy for 
the Master in foreign countries as well as 
the homeland. 

The Christian Church has meant much 
to the salvation of the world. Its true 
value cannot be estimated simply by the 
number of its members, nor the amount of 
money received and spent for home and 
foreign missions; neither will the size of 
the gifts to the Forward Movement and 
educational funds tell all, even though some 
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of our members have given individually 
twenty-five and fifty thousands in one gift. 
However figures tell a great deal, and 
these figures make us thankful for the 
Christian Church and its men of the truly 
Christian spirit. Can the average person 
say just what the value of an orange tree 
is by seeing the tree with its fruit in any 
one year? No one knows how many people 
have been helped by the fruit of that one 
tree; no one knows how much some in- 
dividuals attribute their health to the juice 
of a few oranges a day. The Principles of 
the Christian Church have gradually in- 
fluenced thousands of others of other de- 
nominations, who, though reared in youth 
in our church, went into other churches on 
moving into some locality where there was 
no church of our faith; and with this in- 
fluence of youth, gradually these Principles 
have been fiowing out into others until to- 
day we see the Protestant church tending 
toward union. Of course we do not claim 
credit for all this tendency towards union— 
but undoubtedly our church has influenced 
a great deal. 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


Honored of God 


By Rev. Ellen G. Gustin 
N° promise is more frequently or no- 
tably fulfilled than this—“If any man 
serve me, him will my Father honor.” 

Doubtless this has been the case through 
all generations. It certainly has been the 
case in all written history and in all the 
facts familiar to people of today. It is 
also true that the harder the service has 
been that God has called his servants to 
perform, the higher has been the honor that 
his faithful servants have won in the eyes 
of others as soon as his service has been 
clearly understood. It is, of course, true 
that the honor has sometimes been delayed; 
but as the years roll on and the will of God 
towards his children becomes clearer, those 
those who have served him faithfully in 
the cloudy days and through misunder- 
standing and persecution, sometimes even 
to death, take their stand, one by one, 
among the honored alike of God and men. 

Another fact is also proven by history, 
that the servants of God are not called to 
work in a haphazard service. As one looks 
backward he sees the pathway of that serv- 
ice broadening and brightening. Abraham, 
Moses, Paul, Luther, one by one served 
God in a broadening service and passed on. 
The story of a great army of God’s faithful 
men and women called to service, some- 
times in home fields and sometimes in 
foreign fields, is often to the natural desire 
distasteful. Here is the cross, but how 
marvelously hundreds have given them- 
selves to the work, apparently unmindful of 
the cross, and accomplished wonders in 
leading lost souls to the world’s “Mighty 
to save.” 

This world owes greatly to the servants 
of God who in the past, by devout and 
earnest self-giving, have pointed and led 
the way to the Cross of Calvary. 
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At Prayer Time 


His compassions fail not: they are new 
every morning.—Lam. 3: 23. 


oO 


It’s seldom we give much conscious 
thought to one of the most evidénced mir- 
acles—the miracle of a new day. It is a 
vast miracle indeed, for generally speaking 
it implies that our little world has become 
almost new. Often a day grows old by sun- 
set; the air becomes thick with dust, and 
the workaday world grows tired of its bur- 
den. The fine swing of the morning gives 
Way sometimes to something of a sag to- 
ward evening time—especially if toil is hard 
or if duty in any way becomes without in- 
terest or unpleasant. Night comes on. Most 
of us rest; thousands, of course, are at 
work where industries are kept moving, but 
generally we rest in the night. If our sleep 
be natural, we are as though we were not. 
But we wake with fresh strength; feel the 
urge of new vigor; we look into faces of 
home friends and note the new gleam there; 
and we step out into a renewed world. 


Talk about a man’s life! Would it not be 
better at times if we would talk about a 
man’s lives. In a way, a man lives about 
seven lives a week, or three hundred and 
sixty-five lives a year. In each of these 
lives he starts with new inhalations, feels 
the quickened energies of ambition, and sets 
himself to new portions of his work, though 
they may close resemble the work of his 
yesterdays. 


It would make for a wholesome state of 
mind if we meet every day much like this: 
this day I face life anew; I face it gladly; 
the charm of the morning I’ll translate into 
my work; and I’ll allow the inspiration even 
of sun and dew to prepare me for the events 
ahead—even the annoyances, distractions, 
and the defeats. 

oO 


“Nourish my heart in the sense of wonder 
and surprise. Let me never become dulled 
to thy bounty.” 

o 


That the divine compassions are new ev- 
ery morning helps us to see how we are 
kept from a weary monotony of existence. 
If days were really but one round after an- 
other, no changes in our emotions nor re- 
freshments when we are tired with our 
tasks, life would have little chance to im- 
prove. Man isn’t made for monotony. Even 
a sameness in physical perspective doesn’t 
help personal growth. Men and women who 
live in the prairies change them by artificial 
plantings of trees and shrubs; be other rea- 
sons for this planting what they may, it is 
sure that they break up the sameness of the 
rolling, reaching landscape. 

It is true on the other hand, that often 
in uninteresting places one’s spirit can find 
some comfort in the surrounding. You have 
probably read Stevenson’s essay on the “En- 
joyment of Unpleasant Places.” His theme 
is a worthy one indeed. There are great 


numbers of men and women subjected to 
grinding hardships and committed for life 
in uninviting environments. It is marvelous 
to see them continue their course with the 
zest they .do. Rough country, barren soil, 
or the sameness of houses all in a row in 
some commercialized housing of some of our 
families in industry. These require a forti- 
tude of real merit for those who are com- 
pelled to live in such situations. 

But monotony is deadening. In industrial 
communities, the effort to secure varied ex- 
pression gives out in forms of amusement— 
which -is often of a questionabe kind and 
sometimes is vicious. 

Much better is a wholesome point of view, 
if the monotony cannot be charged other- 
wise. The writer of Lamentations points us 
to the better way. 

Oo 


ne 


O thou Almighty Will } 

Faint are thy children, till 
Thou come with power; 

Strength of our good intents 

In our frail hour, Defense, 

Calm of faith’s confidence, 
Come, in this hour! 













O light serene and still 

Come and our Spirit fill 
Bring in the day! 

Guide of our feeble sight 

Star of our darkest night 

Shine on the faith of right, 
Show us the way. 

—King Robert of France. 


Faber voiced a common mood in his lines, 
entitled, “Low Spirits:” 


Fever, and fret, and aimless stir, 
And disappointed strife, 

All chafing unsuccessful things, 
Make up the sum of life. 


Love adds anxiety to toil, 
And sameness doubles cares, 
While one unbroken chain of work 
The flagging temper wears. 


The light and air are dulled with smoke; 
The streets resound with noise; 
And the soul sinks to see its peers 
Chasing their joyless joys. 
And he passes to a less common mood, but 
to one familiar to those who seriously use 
their religion. 


Sweet thought of God! now do thy work 
As thou hast done before; 

Wake up, and tears will wake with thee, 
And the dull mood be o’er. 


The very thinking of the thought, 
Without or praise or prayer, 
Gives light to know, and life to do, 
And marvelous strength to beat. 
—Henry Sloan Coffin, in 
“What Is There in Religion?” 
o 


The elegist declares that the reason why 
God’s mercies are not consumed is that his 
compassions do not fail. Thus he goes be- 
hind the kind actions of God to their origi- 
nating motives. To a man in the condition 
of the writer of this poem of personal con- 
fidences the divine sympathy is the one fact 
in the universe of supreme importance. So 
will it be to every sufferer who can assure 


himself of the truth of it. But is this only 
2 consolation for the sorrowing? The 
pathos, the very tragedy of human life on 
earth, should make the sympathy of God 
the most. precious fact of existence to all 
mankind. Portia rightly reminds Shylock 
that “we all do look for mercy;” but if so, 
the spring of mercy, the divine compassion, 
niust be the one source of true hope for 
every soul of man. Whether we are to at- 
tribute it to sin alone, or whether there may 
be other dark, mysterious ingredients in 
human sorrow, there can be no doubt that 
the deepest need is that God should have 
pity on his children. And when relief is 
acknowledged, our thanksgiving must sin- 
gle out the compassion of God for deepest 
gratitude. It is much, then, to know that 
God not only helps the needy, that is to say, 
all mankind, but that he feels with his suf- 
fering children.—Expositors Bible. 


co 


Such would be a good daily religion. In 
fact, it would be better for us if we would 
think that religion was more on this order. 
For religion is so much more than the say- 
ing of prayers, reading bits of prosy medi- 
tations some one has prepared with curtains 
drawn, and it is more than singing of 
hymns; though all these have their respec- 
tive places and should be allowed their sea- 
son. 

Really, there is a real place for religion 
in a walk in the morning. Try a morning 
walk for your morning watch and_see the 
lift it gives you, if your morning watch be- 
comes difficult or monotonous. 

Religion can be found in a breath of air, 
breathed deeply: its oxygen may make for 
strong purpose and wholesome spirit. 

Religion is getting the glory of the morn- 
ing into one’s life, that the darkness of bit- 
terness, or suspicion, and ill feeling towards 
another will be driven away. 


Religion is a vision of the beautiful that 
is offered to us by the trees, a lawn, a grow- 
ing field, or the song of the bird in the early 
part of the day. 

o 


O Lord, our God, we are ever with thee, 
and in thine own purpose we have always 
been. We come out of the eternity with 
thee, for thou hast had us in mind ever- 
more. We thank thee that thou dost com- 
mand communion with thine own children 
and that we are lifted into fellowship with 
almighty God. We stop this morning to 
think about our fellowship. It is so great; 
it has such majesty of command upon us 
that we would pray for help while we think 
of it. To be in communion with the Author 
of our being; to touch the next task with an 
alliance with God; to know that whatever 
we do we cannot be away from him. 

O, solemnize our trivial lives; make sa- 
cerd, we pray thee, the passing moments. 
Fill our souls with the sense of nobility of 
our lives in thee. We ask in the name of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.” Amen. 
—Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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A Comparison 


HE following extract from a letter re- 

ceived recently from Miss Martha Stacy, 
of Japan, shows us that we need to pray 
and to work harder than ever for our mis- 
sion in Japan: 


Oh! how I long for the time when in- 
stead of tiny, disconnected, almost futile 
efforts dwarfed by lack of equipment and 
properly trained workers, we may have 
enough money, workers, buildings, and 
equipment all at one time to carry on a 
work that is adequate at least for the dis- 
trict in which it is placed. 

May I give you just one example. Miss 
Watanabe, our head kindergarten teacher 
at Shibuya, was one of the brightest of 
the first class to graduate from the Baptist 
Kindergarten Training School. Her class- 
mates, many of them, are working in 
modern kindergartens, circle rooms 24x24 
at the smallest I have seen, hardwood floors, 
large sunny windows, and all modern 
equipment. Miss Watanabe works in four 
rooms with the slides between taken out, 
but with the posts, and floor divisions left 
in. The whole space, (if it were square, 
which it is not) would be 15x24, with a 
dark recess 6x9. The floor is matting, the 
windows are paper and on a dark day it 
is difficult to see. The Baptists have a 
nurse to visit the homes, and carry the 
kindergarten helpfulness on into the homes, 
but we have none. They have a Kinder- 
garten Training School whose pupils serve 
as under teachers without pay, and we have 
none. Miss Watanabe’s classmate three 
years ago received forty-five yen a month, 
and worked under fine conditions, while she 
received thirty-six yen. Last year the class- 
mate had fifty yen and she forty-two yen. 
This year the classmate is getting sixty 
yen, and by letting one of our Oji teachers 
go we have enough to pay Miss Watanabe 
fifty-five yen. This is a case of trained 
worker doing her best under discouraging 
circumstances and poor working conditions 
and equipment. She would like to see the 
follow-up work in the home done, but we 
have no worker to do it. 

I am afraid when you read this letter 
you may think I am simply discouraged and 
making a dark picture. I am not dis- 
couraged. I believe we are doing the best 
possible with what we have, and that the 
outlook is bright to get more in the future. 
But I believe that our work, though neces- 
sarily small, should be as quickly as pos- 
sible brought up somewhere near standard, 
and that in proportion we should give our 
workers the same conditions to work under 
that others have. I also believe that as 
long as you workers at the home base do 
not know conditions and comparisons with 
other work that we can never hope for full 
and understanding co-operation in raising 
our standards to meet the needs. That is 
the reason I am writing thus fully to you. 
If we try always to present the bright side 
of the picture to you, it is no wonder you 
do not understand, and get the idea that 


our work is in proporion to other Christian - 


work here in Japan. Even though we hope 
to have the Shibuya Church-Kindergarten- 
Night School Plant sometime within the 
next year and a half, even that will not be 
an adequate building if we have to keep 
within the appropriation made for it. You 
see we try to ask for as little as we think 
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we can possibly do with, yet when the ask- 
ings reach that side they seem to look so 
large that we seem extravagant to ask for 
so much. Qh, if the folks at home could 
only see conditions, they would realize that 
our askings are ail too small, and would 
give over and above what we ask. I know 
they would if they only understood. 

Now I must close, and | really don’t know 
yet whether I ought to send this letter or 
not: Please, please, don’t misunderstand it. 


lt seems to me you have asked something of 
me that it is impossible for me to do, and 
1 know you did not mean to do so, but it 
seems as though it is only right to try to 
get you who are leaders in the work at the 
home base to understand our working con- 
ditions. 











A Man Ploughing 
I SAW a man ploughing in the distance. 

In my imagination I called to him and 
said, “O friend of mine, what art thou do- 
ing?” He heard my call, stopped his team, 
and answered me thus: “This soil you see 
is holy land, even as Palestinian soil is 
holy ground. My Father in heaven made it. 
He gave it life-producing qualities. He 
sends the seasons, the sunshine, and the 
rain. I have become a co-worker with him 
in raising golden corn on these broad acres. 
’Tis little I can do, comparatively, but he 
honors me thus, and together we work. He 
furnishes soil, the seed, sends sunshine and 
rain. I plough, plant, and cultivate, and 
together we see first the blade, then the 
stalk, and then the full-grown ear. You 
know when evening time comes and as I 
wend my way, astride these tired horses, 
homeward, I shall feel that I have worked 
with God today and our fellowship has been 
sweet.” 

Then that plowman spoke to his team 
and passed out of my sight as he majesti- 
cally followed his plow, turning up the 
brown mellow soil that the sun might kiss it 
and it be prepared to give larger life and 
increased beauty. 


Those Pesky Martins 


I AST winter I builded me a martin house. 

“I built it spacious. I painted it and beau- 
tified it. These birds are a social folk, so I 
made provision for sixteen pairs. I learned 
they liked to have something shiny about 
their house, so I placed it there. I did all I 
knew to make that house inviting. I lifted 
it high on a painted pole that. they might 
find it easily and be safe from Mr. Tom Cat. 
Then I waited for spring to come and for 
the friendly greeting of Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, for 1 do like to hear these birds as they 
twitter morning and evening. How they do 
scold, if you come too near their domicile. 
Then when summer is done, how I like to 
see and hear them at evening or morning 
time, as they sit in conversation on some 
telegraph wire and discuss their coming 
flight to some warmer clime. Sometimes 
that meeting is suddenly broken up by a 
trial flight, for all quickly leave that wire 
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for a circle flight in the sky, and then all 
return and resume the discussion. Then 
some day, when wing and feather were 
strong and plumed, they all departed, and 
I listen for that merry throng, but alas, 
they are gone and I am lonesome. 

How I did long for some of those birds 
to come and occupy my newly made house, 
for I did like them and was intensely inter- 
ested in them. My heart was in the right 
place as to my relation to them. Well, one 
morning I heard that familiar twitter and 
felt sure my house had become the abode 
of a happy pair, but not so, for as yet they 
seemed too indifferent to all that I had 
done. It was even several days before a 
single martin even seemed to be interested 
at all in my box. Then he flew only near 
it and then away as if I had set a trap for 
him. He acted suspicious like. Several 
days after that one dared to light upon it, 
but up to my latest knowledge no birds have 
accepted my kindly proffers. They have ac- 
cepted other less spacious and pretentious 
quarters and I am sad and disappointed. 
Seemingly my efforts and labors have been 
in vain. 

Folks are somewhat like martins in sev- 
eral respects. In this application the writer 
has no disposition to criticize any treatment 
received at any time by him, for nothing but 
the kindest of consideration has been shown 
him everywhere; but sometimes we are led 
to wonder if all our churches fully ap- 
preciate the anxiety and heart throb that 
actuate our denominational leaders in prof- 
fering help to churches and conferences. 
lhe most needy of them are often the 
last to accept and often seem suspicious of 
the man when he appears, or the help that 
is offered. I know something of the field 
man’s heart. 

My martin house is still up. I am hoping 
that some time my proffered help will be ac- 
cepted and those martins understand how I 
like them. 

Later.—Since writing the above, several 
pairs of martins have taken up their abode 
in my box, and seem so glad they did. 





The Every-member Canvass 


The Canvasser and His Preparation— 
Specific 

1. Remember the spiritual and brotherly 
significance of the canvass. 

2. Always go in teams of two. 

3. Take time for each call. 

4. Show a personal interest in each 
member of the family. ; 

5. Refuse to be offended. 

6. Decline to be drawn into argument, 
personalities, and criticisms. 

7. Make it clear that you are not asking 
charity but worthy support of the local and 
denominational work. 

8. Be courteous, confident, cheerful, ex- 
pectant. 
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9. Secure a_ subscription for both 
budgets and in fair proportions. 

10. Do not go out as a canvasser unless 
you will present the full importance of both 
current expenses and benevolence fairly. 

11. Omit no one—secure’ separate 
pledges from husband, wife, and each child. 

12. Explain all items of both budgets. 

13. Make clear when the new year be- 
gins. 

14, Explain that envelopes will be de- 
livered just before the new year begins. 
Show sample envelope. 

15. Refuse to be drawn into per capita 
figuring. 

16. Make your appeal on the basis of 
Christian privilege, responsibility, high mo- 
tives, the command of Jesus. 

17. You are not only after a budget, but 
a real Christian investment. 

18. Canvass should be made in a Chris- 
tian businesslike way, not slipshod and 
haphazard. The canvasser’ represents 
Christ and the Church, 

19. Emphasize generous giving, even 
real sacrifice. ‘ 

20. Discourage family aiden This is 
a matter of worship. No one can worship 
and give for the entire family any more 
than one can eat, sleep, exercise, go to 
church for the entire family. I Cor. 16: 2. 
“Let every one of you.” 

21. Secure weekly pledges for each end 
of the envelope. “Upon the first day of ‘the 
week.” We can no more be well spiritually 
by giving once in a while, even monthly, 
any more than we can be at our best 
physically by eating, sleeping, exercising 
occasionally. 

22. When time of canvass has been an- 
nounced, go, rain or shine. Each team 
should go in auto if possible. 

23. Do not solicit subscriptions over 
telephone. 

24. The canvassers should all make 
their own subscriptions before they start 
and theirs should be an advance oyer their 


previous ones generally. 
(To be continued) 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 
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HE report of our ministerial strength is 

not accurate, but it is an exact copy of 
the reports furnished this office. The totals, 
which are the most important part of the 
report, are accurate, but in many of the 
conferences there is a discrepancy which in 
some instances may not have been avoid- 
able. As an example of many we give the 
following: One conference reports an or- 
dained and licentiate membership of sixty- 
nine, forty-four ordained, and twenty-five 
licentiates, making a total of sixty-nine. 
The report also says that twenty-seven are 
giving their entire time to the ministry, six 
part time, and four are physically disabled. 
These last numbers total thirty-seven. 
Supposing the licentiates are not to be 


reckoned in the number in active service, 
there is yet a discrepancy of seventeen. 


Alabama Conference has sixteen ordained ministers 
and five l.centiates. Total twenty-one. Six give their 
entire time to the ministry, eight part time, and two 
are physically disabled, 

Central Illinois has ten ordained ministers and 
three licentiates. Total thirteen. Eight give their 
entire time to th@ ministry, one part time, and four 
are physically disabled. 

Central Indiana (Christian Annual, 1922) has five 
ordained ministers and one lcentiate. Total six. 


Central lowa has six ordained ministers and no 
licentiates. Total six. Two give their entire time 
to the ministry and three part time. 

Eastern Indiana has forty-four ordained ministers 
and twenty-five licentiates. Total sixty-nine. Twenty- 
seven give their entire time to the ministry, six part 
time, and four are physically disabled. 

Eastern Kansas has nine ordained min‘sters and 
no licentiates. Total nine. One gives entire time to 
the ministry, two part time, -and five are physically 
disabled. 

Eastern Virginia has twenty-five ordained m n- 
isters and seven licentiates. Total thirty-two. 
Twenty-seven give their entire time to the ministry, 
four part time, and one is physically disabkd. 

Eel River has twenty-four ordained ministers and 
four licentiates. Total twenty-eight. Eighteen give 
their entire time to the ministry, eight part time, 
and two are physically disabled. 

Erie has seven ordained ministers and three licen- 
tiates, Total ten. Six give their entire time to the 
ministry, two part time, and two are physically 
disabled. 


Georgia and Alabama has seven ordained min‘st>»rs 
and eleven licentiates. Total eighteen. Four give 
their entire time to the ministry and ten part time. 


Indiana Miami Reserve has twenty-one ordained 
ministers and three licentiates. Total twenty-four. 
Eleven give their cntire time to the ministry, eleven 
part time, and two are physically disabled. 

Illinois has seventeen ordained ministers and four 
licentiates. Total twenty-one. Ten give their entire 
time to the ministry, five part time, and three are 
physically disabled. 

Kentucky, District Number One, has seven or- 
dained ministers and two licentiates. Total nine. 
Six give part time to the ministry. 

Kentucky, District Number Two, has eighteen or- 
dained ministers and one licentiate. Total nineteen. 
One gives entire time to the ministry, eighteen part 
time, and one is phys:cally disabled 

Kentucky Christian has forty-four ordained min- 
isters and ten licentiates. Total fifty-four. Nine 
give their entire time to the ministry, twenty-nine 
part time, and six are physically disabled 

Maine has thirteen ordained ministers and no 
licentiates. Total thirteen. Five give their entire 


. time to the ministry and four are physically disabled. 


Merrimack has seven ordained ministers and one 
licentiate. Total eight. Three give their entire time 
to the ministry and two are physically disabled. 

Miami Ohio has forty-seven ordained ministers and 
five licentiates. Total fifty-two. Thirty-seven give 
their entire time to the ministry, three part time, 
and eight are physically disabled. Six give their 
whole time to denominational service. 

Michigan has sixteen ordained ministers and one 
licentiate. Total seventeen. Four give their entire 
time to the ministry. twelve part time, and one is 
ay disabled. 

t. Vernon has ten ordained ministers and no 
eB. Total ten. Seven give their entire time 
to the ministry and three are physically disabled. 

New Jersey has twenty-two ordained ministers and 
seven licentiates. Total twenty-nine. Eleven give 
their entire time to the ministry and eighteen part 


New York Central has eight ordained ministers and 
no licentiates. Total eight. Three give their entire 
time to the ministry and three are physically dis- 


abled. 

New York Eastern has thirty ordained ministers 
and no licentiates. Total thirty. Twenty-one give 
their entire time to the ministry, five part time, and 
four are physically disabled. 

New York Western has eight ordained ministers 
and no licentiates. Total eight. Six give their en- 
tire time to the ministry and two part time. 

New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania (Colored) 
has seventeen ordained ministers and three licentiates. 
Total twenty. Eight give their entire time to the 
ministry and nine part time. 

North Carolina has forty-seven ordained ministers 
and nine licentiates. Total fifty-six. Twenty-one 
give their entire time to the ministry, twelve part 
time, six are physically disabled, and five are in 
school taking postgraduate work. 

North Carolina (Southern Division) (Colored) has 
thirty-six ordained ministers and two licentiates. 
Total thirty-eight. Fifteen give their entire time to 
the ministry and six part time. 

Northern Illinois has five ordained ministers and 
no licentiates. Total five. Two give their entire 
time to the ministry and three are physically disabled. 

Northern Kansas and Nebraska has nine ordained 
ministers and one licentiate, Total ten. Eight give 
their entire time to the ministry and two are 
physleeiy disabled. 

Northwestern Indiana has fifteen ordained min- 
isters and one licentiate. Total sixteen. Five give 


their entire time to the ministry, ten part time, and 
two are physically disabled. 

Northwestern Kansas has six ordained ministers 
and six licentiates. Total twelve. 1..ree give their 
ent.re time to the ministry, three part time, and two 
are physically disabled. 

Northwestern Ohio has twenty ordained ministers 
and five licentiates. Total twenty-five. Ten give 
their entire time to the ministry, ten part time, and 
four are physically disabled. 


Ohio has eleven ordained ministers and three 
licentiates. Total fourteen. One gives entire time 
to the ministry, eleven part time, and two are 
physically disabled. 

Ohio Central has sixteen ordained ministers and 
one licentiate. Total seventeen. LE.ght give their 
entir@ time to the ministry, six part time, and three 
are physically disabled. 

Okio Eastern has ten ordained ministers and nine 
licentiates. Total nineteen, Four give their entire 
time ta the ministry and nine part time 


Ontario has nine ordained ministers and no licen- 
tiates. ‘otal nine. Six give their entire time to the 
eines. one part time, and two are physically dis- 
al b 


Osage (Eastern Division) has six ordained ministers 
and no licentiates. ‘otal six. One gives entire time 
to the min.stry, five give part time, and one is 
physically disabled. 

Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania has seven 
ordained munisters and one licentiate. Total eight. 
Two give their entire time to the ministry and six 
part time. 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts has eleven ordained 
ministers and four licentiates. Total fifteen. Seven 
give their entire time to the ministry, one part time, 
and one is physically~ disabled. 

Richland Unien has three ordained ministers and 
no licentiates. Total three. One gives entire time 
to the min.stry, and two part time. 

Rockingham has eleven ordained ministers and one 
licentiate. Total twelve. Six give their entire time 
to the ministry and two part time. 

Sciote Valley has nineteen ordained ministers and 
two licentiates. Total twenty-one. One gives entire 
time to the ministry, eighteen give part time, and 
two are physically disabled. 

Southern [Uinois has sixteen ordained ministers and 
two licentiates. Total eighteen. One gives entire 
time to the ministry, and nine give part time 

Southern Indiana has three ordained ministers and 
no licentiates. Total three. Three give their entire 
time to the ministry. 

Southern Kansas has five ordained ministers and 
one licentiate. Total six. One gives entire time to 
the ministry, two give part time, and two are 
physically disabled. 

Southern Ohio has fourteen ordained ministers and 
three licentiates. Total seventeen. Eight give their 
entire time to the ministry, four part time, and two 
are physically disabled. 

Southern Wabash Illinois has twenty-one ordained 
ministers and nine licentiates. Total thirty. Thirteen 
give their entire time to the ministry, four part time, 
and four are physically disabled. 

Southwestern West Virginia has twelve ordained 
ministers and two licentiates. Total fourteen. Four 
give entire time to the ministry, nine part time, and 
one is physically disabled. 

Tioga River has twelve ordained ministers and one 
licentiate. Total thirteen. Six give their entire time 
to the ministry, two part time, two are physically dis 
abled, and three.have other occupations. 

Union Iowa has ten ordained ministers and no 
licentiates.- Total ten. One gives entire time to 
the ministry, five part time, and two are physically. 
disabled. 


Western IUinois bas four ordained ministers and 
one licentiate. Total five. One gives entire time to 
the ministry, two give part time, and one is physical- 
ly disabled. 

Western Indiana has twenty-two ordained ministers 
and five licentiates. Total twenty-seven. ‘ourteen 
give their entire time to the ministry, eleven part 
time, and two are physically disabled. 

Western lowa (Christian Annual, 1922) has tom 
two ordained ministers and one licentiate. Total 
twenty-three. 

Western Osage has three ordained ministers and 
one licentiate. Total four. Three give part time 
to the ministry and one is physically disabled. 

Virginia Valley Central has seven ordained min- 
isters and two licentiates. Total nine. Five give 
their entire time to the ministry and one part time. 

York and Cumberland has six ordained ministers 
and no licentiates.. Total six. Three give their en- 
bd time to the ministry and three are physically 

sabled. 


Oo 


We catch helpful inspirations from the 
experiences of others; yet we are so often 
unable to organize our own experience into 
anything strong enough to rest on. 


oO 


We may sin against law and maim or 
mutilate ourselves, but to sin against love 
is to be cast out of life altogether.—George 
Adam Smith. 
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John the Baptist 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 1, 1923* 
Luke 3: 3-8; 7: 24-28 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Member International Sunday-school 
Christian 


Golder Text—Blessed be the-Lord, the 
God of Israel; for he hath visited and 
wrought redemption for his people-—Luke 
1: 68. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 25—A Voice in the 
Wilderness. Luke 3: 1-8. 
Tuesday, June 26—The Parents of John. 
Luke 1: 5-17. 

Wednesday, June 27—The “Benedictus.” 
Luke 1: 67-80. 

June 28—The Witness of 
John 1: 19-34. 

Friday, Estimate of 
John, Luke 7: 24-28. 
Saturday, June 30—The Death of John 
the Baptist. Mark 6: 14-29. 


Thursday, 
John. 


June 29—Jesus’ 





Sunday, July 1—Revealing the Glory 
of Jehovah. Isa, 40: 1-8. 
bw wee “—_ 





The greatest man of history 


HO is the greatest man the world has 
ever produced? 

Drummond says that on the basis of the 
continued influence of his life on the world 
that Moses has the right to that honor. 

Another said that Moses was the greatest 
man before Christ and Paul the greatest 
man after Christ. 

Jesus said that “Among them that are 
born of women there is none greater than 
John (Baptist).”—Luke 7:28. He did not 
say that he was the greatest, but he said 
that there was (up to that time) none 
greater than he ever born. 


But he also said, “Yet he that is but little 
in the Kingdom of God is greater than he 
(John) .”—Luke 7: 28. 


John witnessed to the highest and best 
he knew, but he did not know what the 
real Christ meant. He knew'and faithfully 
witnessed of the conquering Christ enter- 
ing into his Kingdom, but his witnessing 
was limited because he did not know and he 
even misunderstood the nature of that 
Kingdom. And his misunderstanding led to 
doubt when he saw the King for whdm he 
had heralded the way begin a lowly life of 
ministering to common folk instead of fear- 
lessly facing and condemning Herod (as 
John.was doing) and even taking his throne 
from him. John could not bear the full 
witness of a “little one” in the Kingdom 
because he knew not and could not under- 
stand the humble ministering Christ. He 
knew nothing of the rejected and crucified 
Christ. He was ignorant of the triumphal 
resurrection which was the basis and back- 





*N. B.: These notes are written to illustrate rather 
than to explain the lesson text. Lesson comment on 
the International Uniform Lessons is issued by our 
Publishing Association and Christian Education De- 
partment as follows: For teachers, in The Journal of 
Christian Education; for adults, in the Bible Class 

rterly; for young people in the Young People’s 
Quarterly; for children, in the Junior Quarterly and 
the Little Teacher. These notes in The Herald 
should be used in connection with these periodicals 
and not as a substitute for them. ~ 


Lesson Committee Representing the 
Church 


ground of Paul’s preaching and of our 
hope. Moses was faithful in his house and 
John was a model of faithfulness to all 
generations of men, but our witness may be 
greater if we will but add to our knowledge 
something of that spirit which Jesus the 
Christ of God commended in John the 
Baptist. 


Backgrounds 


In a survey of John Baptist’s life, may 
we stop for a moment to consider what 
came into his life to make it of such great 
worth that Jesus should hold it up as a 
model. 

First, he came from a wonderful home. 
Carefully read the story of that father and 
mother and that home in the hill country 
of Judea. Catch the spirit of the old priest 
in his approach to his priestly duty, in his 
humility before the angel, his silent months, 
his dumb protest against naming the boy 
after him, and then his triumphant and 
prophetic song. Follow the mother in her 
ecstacy in the greeting of Mary and her 
joy in the thought that she was in tune 
with the divine plan of the ages. 

Pairft into the background of your imag- 
ination the simple folk of the hill country 
as they gathered together at the time of the 
birth of the babe, offer their help and to 
show their interest and love fon the family 
in insisting that the boy be named after its 
father, their priest whom they reverenced 
and respected as neighbor as well as leader. 

John had a yodly home. Let us labor 


and pray that the Johns and the Marys of- 


today, and of the days that are to be, may 
not be handicapped by an environment of 
sin, but may be blessed with the pure air of 
a Christian home. 

Can you reckon in any way what the 
world owes to that simpie Christian home 
in which the Wesleys were reared? Can 
the world ever know how much it owes to 
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the unknown mothers of men who instilled 
into young life the spirit which has changed 
the trend of the world and made it more 
nearly face the ideals of the Kingdom dof 


God? Thank God for the godly Zachariases 
and the devoted Elizabeths who have turned 
the world upside down and made it face 
God through their Johns and Marys. 


A lost man 


And finally the boy became a man—a 
man lost in the sense of his great message 
and God-given mission. Leaders asked him 
who he was and he forgot himself in saying 
what he was. He gave them no name, but 
said he was “a voice” crying in the wilder- 
ness of sin for men to hear and heed and 
prepare the way for the coming king. No 
man hid the message here. No pride of 
preaching and no pushing of personality to 
the fore, no pretense of personality, but a 
persistent presentation of the message. 
Forget the messenger, but remember the 
message. “He must increase but I must de- 
crease” was in the heart of this herald of 
the King. 


“Not I but Christ be honored, loved, exalted; 
Not I but Christ in every thought and word.” 


I attended-a dinner last year given to 
Bishop Fisher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and was surprised when I got there 
to find that the bishop was one whom we 
used to call “Fred Fisher” and who had 
since been elected as the youngest bishop 
ever elected in the church and was back 
from India on the “I Will Maintain” cam- 
paign of the church to prevent a slump in 
the support of the work in that country 
whose people he had on his heart. I asked 
him how it felt to be a bishop, and I shall 
not soon forget his reply: “O, Eldredge, I 
don’t care what they call me, but I want 
this thing done and I never can face India 
if it isn’t.’ Another John the Baptist or 
Fred the Methodist lost in his message! 
No matter what becomes of John who 
might have become a common priest, or of 
Fred who might become a common bishop, 
this sort of a hidder fire made them forget 
the glory of their office and remember the 
glory of God and the good of their fellows. 

Lord send us more men lost in their mes- 
sage. Amen. So may it be. 

Erie, Pa. 


Lessons From the Psalms—A History Psalm 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 1, 1923 
Ps. 44:8 (Patriotic Consecration Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


As this is a patriotic meeting you will want to 
decorate the room with flags and bunting. Perhaps 
you, may possess or be able to borrow pictures illus- 
trative of events in our national history, which seem 
to have been manifestations of God’s hand guiding 
the destinies of our nation. Hang these in the meet- 
ing room asking some one to speak on different ones. 

Sing patriotic songs and hymns. 

Have some one speak on the subject, “God's Hand 
in Crisis in Our History.” Have another speak on 


the subject, “God Raising up Leaders in the Crisis 
of Our National Life.” 

Kipling’s Recessional, as set to music by De Koven, 
would make an appropriate solo for this meeting. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 1, Too many of our histories are 

given to praising men for the bringing 
about of the great events in our history and 
little or no praise given to God, who after 
all is the one to whom praise should be 
given. Doctor Arthur T. Pierson has said, 
“All history is mystery unless we make it 
his story.” I studied United States history 
in school, but I do not recall a single his- 
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torian or a single teacher who led me to see 
God’s hand in the history of my country, 
unless it was in the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

V. 2. God caused the nations that occu- 
pied the land to be driven out by plagues 
and hornets and by weakening their cour- 
age so that a nation much weaker and far 
less trained in warfare was able to drive 
them. - , 

V. 3. In the great crises of history man 
is the secondary cause in shaping history; 
God is the great first cause. Not only was 
that true in Israel’s national history, but it 
is also true in ours. The God who made 
the sun and the moon stand still for Joshua 
and his army led on the field of Gettysburg, 
and at different times during the Revolu- 
tionary War sent the rains and caused the 
rivers to overflow, putting a wall of raging 
water between the fleeing colonists and the 
pursuing British. 

God has blessed us because he favored 
us. There came the time in Israel’s history 
when God no longer favored. them because 
they had been false to the trust that he had 
imposed in them, and the Romans beat dawn 
their walls, burned their temple, and scat- 
tered them as a nation to the four corners 
of the earth. God has had a great mission 
for us, and he still has a great mission for 
us; but.if we prove recreant we, too, shall 
be defeated and scattered. Might is not 
right, but right is might, because the om- 
nipotent God is always backing the right. 

V. 5. Trust in God is the mightiest 
weapon known to man; far mightier than 
machine guns, submarines, aeroplanes, or 
battleships. But a nation, if it is to enjoy 
God’s blessing, must be true to him and to 
his great purposes for the world. 

V. 6. Dare we as a nation adopt this as 
our motto? Surely if there is any nation 
under the sun today which ought to be able 
to adopt such a slogan it ought to be this 
nation. 

V. 8. In what is our boast? Our battle- 
ships? Our aviators and flying machines? 
Our military leaders? God with one wave 
of his hand can bring all these to naught. 
Many Fourth of July orations consist of 
boasting about and praising men, and God 
is ignored. This is wrong. God should 
have first place in our boasting and prais- 
ing. 

By Way of Illustration 


When General Cornwallis was chasing 
General Greene and his troops across the 
Carolinas, at three different times, when 
Cornwallis thought he had Greene in his 
very grasp, God sent heavy rains that 
swelled the rivers so that the British troops 
could not ford them, thus giving the colo- 
nial troops time to escape. 

How wonderfully God guarded our 
vessels and men during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War when in the great sea battles not 
a vessel was lost and not a sailor was 
killed. ; 

It seems probable that America was dis- 
covered by Mohammedans long before 
Columbus was born. But their boats were 
destroyed and their facilities exhausted be- 
fore they could land and effect a settlement. 
Moreover, it is said that in the year 499 
A. D. a Buddhist monk pioneered the cause 
of an early settlement in New Mexico, but 


it also died out. Five hundred years later 
enterprising Norsemen effected a tempo- 
rary settlement in Massachusetts, which 
also perished. Finally, Columbus came and 
erected the cross, and under that banner 
these shores were settled. God _ settled 
America with a class of his own selection. 
—The Expositor. : 

When the Pilgrims came, the captain of 
The Mayflower was aiming at the region 
of the Hudson, but storms drove him into 
Cape Cod Bay for shelter. Hence, the 
Pilgrims settled in a region where most of 
the Indians had died from a pestilence a 
year or two before. What a difference it 
might have made in history if they had 
landed where there were many hostile In- 
dians to resent their coming as an intru- 
sion.—Ibid. 

Nothing is permanently helpful to any 
race or condition of men but the spirit that 
is in their own hearts, kindled by the love 
of their native land.— Ruskin. 

There is no greater sign of a general 
decay of virtue in a nation than a want 
of zeal in its inhabitants for the good of 
their country.—Addison. 


THE TRUE PATRIOT 


He loves his country, but he loves still 
more the Kingdom of God. 

He cares too much for his country to up- 
hold her in any wrong. 

He does not reserve his patriotism until 
he has a chance to die for his country; he 
lives for her. 

He does not urge the selection of the best 
men for candidates, and then refuse to 
serve when called upon, though at the cost 
of money and time and inclination. 

He does not vote for bad men, and then 
plead that he did not know they were bad. 
He takes time to investigate the character 
of the candidates.—The Expositcr. 
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BIBLE VERSES 


“If it had not been the Lord who was on 
our side, when men rose up against us; 
then they had swallowed us up alive, when 
their wrath was kindied against us.” 

“Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth.” 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord; and the people whom he hath chosen 
for his inheritance.” 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin 
is a reproach to any people. Happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord.” 


God in the Nation’s Life 
(For Reading or Recitation) 

Putting God in the nation’s life, 

Bringing us back to the idea! thing 
There’s something fine in a-creed like that, 

Something true in those words that ring. 
Sneer as you will at the “preacher air,” 

Scoff as you will at the Bible tang, 
It’s putting God in the nation’s life 

That will keep it clear of the crooked “gang.” 
We've kept him out of its life too long, 

We've been afraid—to our utter shame— 
To put him into our speech and song i 

To stand on the hustings and speak his name. 
We've put all things in that life but him, 

We've put our selfishness, pride, and show ; 
It is time for the true ideal to come, 

And time for the low ideal to go. 


Putting God in the nation’s life, 
Helping us think of the higher thing 
That is the kind of speech to make, 
That is the kind of song to sing. 
Upward and forward and let us try, 
The new ideal in the forthright way— 
Putting God in the nation’s life, 
And putting it there in a style to stay. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


For Discussion 
Name some ways in which a study of our national 
history reveals God’s hand? 
Name some things that are wrong in our national 
life that call for us to right them. (Give to several.) 
1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Hal Plays the Big Game 


A Story 
BY NINDE HARRIS 


ITH a chuckle of delight, Hal Ban- 
W nard slipped through the first Pull- 


man, then the second, and was soon 
out on the observation platform of the 
train. A searching glance down the plat- 
form assured him that his mother and sis- 
ter had gone back to their machine. Then 
he descended the steps, crossed to the near- 
est taxicab, and entered it. 

Two hours later he was on another train 
hurrying toward the far north. “Incognito, 
too,” he laughed to himself, surveying the 
name written on his ticket. “I wonder how 
Cal and his mother are enjoying Alabama 
scenery about now, and I also wonder if he 
has my handwriting down about pat enough 
to fool dad.” 

His mouth took on a determined twist at 
the thought of his father. It had worn that 
determined look back in father’s office a 
week before, but his father had been too 
intent on what he was saying to see it. For 
years the father had been accustomed to 
delivering his edicts and having his boys 
try to follow them, but this time Hal had 
not. 

He had gone to his father that morning 
to ask him to be put out in the company’s 
yards. He did not like the office work. 
Ever since he had been a little fellow the 


yards and the men there had allured him. 
He wanted to go there, begin at the bottom, 
and, as his father had done before h‘m, 
work his way up to a responsible position 
in the company. But his father had then 
refused to let him go to the yards; that day 
he had again refused his request. 

“I sent your oldest brother up to one of 
the camps and he lost us more money than 
he was worth,” his father protested. “Then 
Frank went out as a salesman and he 
ruined our best territory. So I’m going to 
keep you in’ the office where I can have my 
eye on you before I turn you over a half- 
pensioned employee as your brothers both 
are.” 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Bannard 
had repented of his anger and told Hal to 
take a vacation in the South during the 
spring months. Hal had neither declined 
nor accepted that invitation; he had left 
the office to think things over. 

On the street he met Calvin Crossby, ner- 
vous, worried, and irritable. He had told 
Hal his troubles. His mother was ill and 
had to go south alone, while he, in order 
to finance her trip, had to go to a far north 
lumber camp. “If mother wasn’t so very 
ill I would not be so worried,” he had ended. 

Then Hal discovered that it was to his 
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father’s camp that Cal was going. A few 
days before, his father’s secretary had said 
something in his presence about hiring a 
new superintendent for the Little Bear 
Camp. Yes; and it was there that the 
oldest Bannard boy had failed, which re- 
sulted in Hal’s having to go into the office 
instead of in the yards, as he longed to do. 
A direct question fairly flew from Hal’s 
lips. “Calvin, will you let me go north in 
your place and keep my going a secret for 
a time? I'll finance your trip south with 
your mother.” 

Now, as he rushed farther and farther 
north, he was glad indeed that he had made 
the bargain. The sight of Calvin and his 
sick mother starting south together had 
made Hal very happy. The opportunity to 
make good without his father’s help sent 
more thrills through him. “I’m Calvin 
Crossby to everybody at the camp and to 
everybody back in the firm, and as Calvin 
Crossby I’m going to make good. Then I'll 
be Hal Bannard again after I’ve shown 
father what I can do.” 


Night came, and with it a drop in tem- 
perature. Morning brought more cold and 
great forests, piled high with snow. Men 
were at work there, cutting down trees and 
dragging them away. It all fascinated Hal. 
He watched through the windows of the 
coach all morning—alL afternoon till three 
o’clock, when they reached the station 
nearest the Little Bear Lumber Camp. 


The baggage men were unloading provi- 
sions when Hal got off the train. The first 
person he noticed was a_ burly-looking 
Canadian in a heavy ulster. He was watch- 
ing the unloading, and from time to time 
looked expectantly at the coach steps, but 
he did not happen to see Hal until he was 
right at his shoulder. Then a wide grin 
spread over his face. “Calvin Crossby, I’ll 
bet,” he said jovially. “I was too busy with 
the grub that I left it to you to see about 
getting our new foreman off the train.” 

In the sleigh he put a direct question to 
Hal. “College trained?” he asked. 

“A little.’ Hal’s answer was modest. 

The burly man shook his head. “I 
wouldn’t let the boys know it if I were you,” 
he said kindly. “Four years ago Mr. Ban- 
nard sent one of his sons up here as super- 
intendent, and he certainly. did ball things 
up. He was just out of college, and the 
men hére have been down on college fellows 
ever since.” 

By a few skillful questions Hal found out 
that Joe Smithers, his companion, was fore- 
man of the markers and cutters in the ab- 
sence of a superintendent provision man. 
He also obtained a list of the cook’s idiosyn- 
crasies, descriptions of the “old timers” of 
the camp, and the leaders of the new men. 
In the absence of the superintendent, the 
work was going slowly. Hal would have 
to begin to rush both the cutting and mov- 
ing of the logs to the river. “The snow’s 
goin’ pretty soon,” Joe Smithers ended, 
“and the ice’s liable to break at any time 
next month.” 

While he talked, Hal had slipped off his 
fraternity pin and college ring. Before he 
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left home he had removed all traces of the 
Bannard family from his things. Now he 
tried to win Joe Smither’s friendship. He 
was succeeding, too, for before they reached 
the camp, the burly foreman had told him 
all the camp secrets, even to the methods 
they used in managing “Old Man Bannard” 
when he arrived on his semi-annual inspec- 
tion trips. That semi-annual inspection 
trip sent a distinctive shiver down Hal’s 
back. He had forgotten all about that. 
But before he could worry much, they 
reached camp. A half-breed came out to 
take the horses, and Hal and the foreman 
entered the eating house. The men gath- 
ered around the tables stopped eating long 
enough to stare at the new superintendent. 
Hal knew that he was undergoing such an 
inspection as he had never before experi- 
enced, but at its close he could not tell what 
kind of an impression upon the men he 
had made. 

Neither did the days that followed tell 
him any more about the men’s opinion of 
him. They treated him respectfully, but 
made no responses to his overtures at 
friendliness. He went to the~ forest, saw 
the markers marking the trees to be cut, 
watched the burly Canadians saw down the 
marked trees, and followed the teams of 
horses dragging the logs to the slide which 
carried them down to the frozen river. All 
this work was going along quite as usual, 
and Hal’s heart thrilled as he watched it. 

But that thrill did not last long, for 


WIM 
Just a Minute 


I have just a little minute, 

Only sixty seconds in it, 

Forced upon me, can’t refuse it. 

Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it, 

But it’s up to me to use it. 

I must suffer if I abuse it; 

Just a tiny, little minute, 

But eternity is in it. 
—Selected. 


(MME 


orders to speed up the work came from his 
father’s office the next day. Joe Smither’s 
alarm at these orders excited Hal. “If we 
don’t get down our regular amount of 
lumber, Old Man Bannard will say we’ve 
failed,” he explained. “He knows that we 
did not have a superintendent for three 
weeks, but he expects us to make up that 
time.” 

In the same breath he advised Hal not to 
order the men to work harder. “They’re 
doing their regular work,” he said, “and 
they would resent your trying to put more 
on them.” 

“Well, what would you do then?” he 
asked irritably, worried in spite of his de- 
termination not to worry. 

“Hire more men,” was the terse answer. 

Hal tried to follow this advice. That 
afternoon he drove over to the station, sent 
telegrams to the other Bannard lumber 
camps for men, but every one answered 
that none could be spared. Bitterly dis- 
appointed over his failure, he went home. 
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But when the half-breed took his horse, Hal 
did not go into the house. Instead, he 
walked through the darkness, out into the 
great woods, and there thought out the 
situation which faced him. 

“It’s up to me,” he told himself firmly, 
“to make these men willing to do more 
work. I’ll give them more wages; but be- 
fore I make them that offer, I’ve got to 
make them willing to help me out.” 


After a while he remembered some of the 
things his father had said in that angry 
tirade back at the office. He had said, that 
his sons had failed to make good because 
they were afraid of real work. He told of 
how he had swung the sledges with his men 
in the yards, helped load cars at the dock, 
and done everything they had done wher- 
ever he was. Hal gave a gasp of thankful- 
ness at that memory. “I’ll drive one end 
of the saw tomorrow,” he vowed. “I’ll work 
with them and show them that I’m just a 
worker, too.” 


That night he talked to the men. “You'll 
all have to help manage tomorrow,” he told 
them. “We’re behind with the work and 
every man has to help out. Joe, here,” he 
nodded at Joe Smithers, “and I are going 
to make a record with the saw in the morn- 
ing.” 

Joe, to whom the announcement was a 
surprise, nodded his head. “I’m on, boy,” 
he approved, “and I’ll bet with that muscle 
of yours we'll show the regular sawers a 
thing or two.” 


To some of the most interested men Hal 
proudly exhibited his muscular arm. Four 
years on the gridiron and track team were 
responsible for that muscle. Back in town 
Hal had been wont to boast of those four 
years, but up here he wanted no one to 
know of them. One of the men ventured 
the remark that “the boss must have been 
a considerable of a wrestler when he was 
younger.” Another was sure that he had 
gotten his start at the lumber docks. 

Joe patted Hal’s back the next morning. 
“You’re on, son,” he told him. “You'll see 
them work their heads off now. Old Man 
Bannard couldn’t have handled them better 
than you did last night. They’ll work better 
for you than they did for him because your 
good-natured while he was gruff. But they 
liked him because he was a worker him- 
self.” He looked keenly at Hal. “Pity none 
of his boys had none of his sense,” he ended. 

“It is a pity,” Hal agreed. 

Then he went to work. During that day 
he was thankful for all his stiff practice in 
the gymnasium and on the athletic field at 
college. He thought the day would never 
end, but it finally did. Every muscle in his 
body ached, and he frankly admitted it. 
Still, he and Joe Smithers had made a 
record for beginners—a record that the 
men themselves thought impossible. 

Hal knew that he had won the hearts of 
the men at the Little Bear Lumber Camp, 
for the minute he sat down at the supper- 
table he detected the new feeling they had 
for him. They listened to his jokes; they 
crowded around him to hear his plans for 
the next day. (Continued on page 22) 
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The Children 


A Chinese School 


The little boys in Chinese schools 
Have very odd and curious rules. 

To us it hardly would seem right 

To turn our backs when we recite. 
And fancy what a din and noise 

A schoolroom full of little boys 

All studying out loud would make! 
Oh, how the teacher’s ears must ache! 
Then, too, how queer their books must be 
Written from back to front, you see, 
All up and down the page, instead 

Of straight across, as ours are read! 
How: strange to use a paintbrush, too, 
And not a pen, as we all do! 

They’d thitk us dunces there, I fear, 
Our lessons are so ‘different here. 


—Rose Mills, in Picture Story Paper. 


A Very Short Lesson 


H, dear!” whined James, “I just hate to 
do errands. Does Sarah need the sugar 
right away?” 

“Right away,” said mamma. “She is bak- 
ing doughnuts, and wants the powdered 
sugar to roll them in while they are warm. 
Run, dear, and get it as soon as you can.” 


“When I get big I’ll never do a single 
thing that I don’t want to,” said James, 
when he was back at his play once more. 
“It seems little boys have to do all the mean 
jobs, and it isn’t fair.” 

“But you like doughnuts so well,” said 
mamma, “and Sarah does so many nice 
things for you that I should think you would 
like to do errands for her once in awhile. 
Do you think you would be happier if you 
only did the things you enjoy?” 


“’Course,” said James, promptly. “I'd 
like to try that way for awhile.” 
“Well, suppose you do this week. We'll 


do just the things we like, and see if we get 
along better. I think you will be ready to 
go back to the old way before supper-time, 
though.” 

“Indeed I won’t, mamma. That is the 
best thing you could say, for I want to play 
in the sandpile all day at my fort without 
having a single thing to do. Are you sure 
you mean it?” 

“Perfectly certain, James. We will wait 
till you are ready to go back to the old way, 
if that is a month.” 

~ + * 


“Nothing but bread and butter for din- 
ner?” said James, in great surprise. “I’m 
hungry as anything.” 

“I told Sarah to get some other things,” 
said mamma, buttering a slice of bread for 
herself, “but she said she wanted to finish 
canning her berries. She hates cooking any- 
way. Don’t you want anything for din- 
ner?” 

“Yes, please spread me some bread, mam- 
ma.” 

“I just hate to spread bread, dear. 
yourself.” 

“This is the afternoon of the party, mam- 


Help 


ma,” said James. “When will you get me 
ready? I’m afraid I'll be late.” 

“I don’t want to stop reading,” said mam- 
ma. “I thought we were to do only the 
things we liked today, and I don’t like to 
leave this comfortable chair.” 

James went slowly to his room and began 
to put on his new suit by himself, but every- 
thing went wrong. A button came off, and 
he couldn’t find his shoes, and his hands 
looked dirty in spite of all his efforts, and 
the first thing anybody knew the big tears 
were rolling down his cheeks. “I want to 
go back to the old way, mamma,” he sobbed, 
throwing himself down on the floor by her 
side. “I didn’t know how horrid it was to 
be selfish till today.” 

“Are you sure?” asked mamma, lifting 
the little head from her lap to look straight 
into the tearful eyes. “Do you want to do 
the hard jobs along with the easy ones?” 

“Well, well,” said Sarah, next day, “how’s 
this? My kindling-basket is full, and I 
didn’t have to say a word about the scraps 
for the chickens. I think a small boy must 
have had a very good time at the party yes- 
terday.” 

“T did; but I found out before I went that 
it doesn’t pay to be mean and selfish,” said 
James.—Exchange. 


What Teddy Remembered 


DY was out in the back yard with 

Johnny Gibbs. They were playing 
steamboat, and had just had a dreadful 
disaster when mamma came to the door. 

“I want you to go down street for me, 
Teddy,” she said. “I must have some bak- 
ing powder and vanilla before I.can finish 
my baking.” 

“But I’m all smashed up, mamma,” an- 
swered Teddy, from under a pile of rub- 
bish. “They’ll pull me out ’fore long, and 
find out if I’m killed or-not. If I ain’t, 
p’raps I can go bime by.” 

Mamma laughed. “I don’t see how I can 
wait, my son. Judging from appearances, 
I do not think you are killed, and I can 
join the rescuing party and help you out. 
I want my baking powder as soon as 
possible.” 

Ted crawled out slowly. “I wish things 
could be made without things,” he said 
rather vaguely. “Or else I wish papa 
would keep a store himself right here at 
home, then I wouldn’t always have to stop 
right in the most interesting place. Couldn’t 
you anyhow get along without ’em?” 

“No, my dear; but if you gq right along 
quickly, you will soon be back. As a gen- 
eral rule, I want my little boy to do errands 
for me because he loves me, but since you 
are in such a critical condition, I will give 
you two pennies to spend. Now, don’t for- 
get, Teddy—baking powder and vanilla. 
Say it over five times to be sure.” 

“Baking powder and verniller—I won’t 
forget—see if I do—bakin’ powder and 
verniller—do you care what kind of candy 
I get?” 
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“No; just what you like, if it comes with- 
in your means. What is it you are to get 
for me?” 

“Bakin’ powder and_ verniller—won’t 
forget, never.” 

“Perhaps not, but say it over to your- 
self on the way, and go as quickly as you 
can.” 

Down the road ran Ted. “Bakin’ powder 
—I’ll get a candy cigar—verniller—and 
p’raps a chocolate mouse. Bakin’ powder 
—I don’t know but I’d ruther have just 
taffy; it takes longer to eat it, ’cause it 
sticks to your teeth. What was the other 
thing mamma wanted? I should like a 
whole pound of candy once. Oh, dear! I 
can’t remember what the other thing was, 
an’ I kept saying it like everything! Well, 
if I get one, maybe she can get along with- 
out the other. I’ll ask Mr. Clark what he 
supposes it was, maybe he will remember 
for me. I most think I won’t get the cigar, 
after all. I’d have more fun, I guess, if it 
was all one kind. When you can’t have 
much of a thing you just git goin’ and it’s 
gone. I’m going to get all taffy.” Having 
settled the momentous question in his mind, 
Ted flew over the ground. 

“TI want—two cents’ worth of taffy,” he 
said rather breathlessly as he bounded into 
the store. 

“All right,” answered Mr. Clark, pleas- 
antly. “Anything else?” 


Ted’s face grew blank. “Y—es, sir—my 


mother, she wants—why, she wants— 
some— ‘ 
“Sugar, spices, extracts, soda?” ques- 


tioned Mr. Clark, but Ted shook his head. 

“I think you had better run right back 
and find out. Shall I keep your candy for 
you until you come back?” 

“No, sir, thank you; I think it will kind 
of—encourage me to have it with me.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Clark, laughing. 

So Ted trudged back home. Somehow 
it seemed much longer to him this time, 
in spite of his encouragement. 

“Hurry,” called mamma from the door. 
“T am waiting for the baking powder.” 

“There!” exclaimed Ted; “I knew I knew 
what ’twas, only you see I couldn’t think, 
and Mr. Clark couldn’t either. I said it 
over lots of times, and what was the 
other?” 

“Oh, Ted Arnold, you did not go and 
forget both, did you?” 

“Why, no; don’t think I really forgot 
’em. I remembered the candy, but some- 
how I couldn’t think what the names of the 
other two things were.” 

“Oh,” said mamma, in a funny tone; “I 
see—a distinction without any difference, 
wasn’t it? Well, now you go right back, 
and I will keep your candy for you. If 
you do not remember this time, you can 
not have the candy at all—baking powder 
and vanilla.” 

And now wasn’t it funny—Ted remem- 
bered this time without the least trouble? 

“Hereafter,” said mamma, “I will not 
pay you until you get home, I think.”—The 
Watchman. 
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Books for Parents and Workers with Children 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


The Bible for School and Home. By J. Pat- 
erson Smyth. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25. 


This is volume five of the exceptionally 
fine series of study books for school and 
home which The Herald already has highly 
commended a number of times. Dr. Smyth 
skillfully marshals his material and pre- 
sents it in a way that makes each volume 
valuable for reading as well. as study pur- 
poses. Volume five and six are on the gos- 
pel story, presenting the life of Christ in 
an attractive and complete form. With such 
as these for their textbooks, Sunday-school 
classes can gain a better conception of the 
Bible in a few months’ time than by years 
of the old method of hit and miss Sunday- 
school lessons. 


Lamp-Lighters Across the Sea. ‘ By Mar- 
garet T. Applegarth. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. 


Miss Applegarth knows how to write for 
children and young people and this volume 
maintains the fine reputation which she is 
making for herself. It is upon an exceed- 
ingly interesting and illuminating subject, 
too; for it tells the story of how men trans- 
lated the Bible into the various languages 
of mission lands—thus becoming the “Lamp- 
Lighters” for those countries. Such books 
as this should have a large place in the lit- 
erature for young people and come to sup- 
plant in their lives the excessive reading 
of fiction. The book contains a number of 
illustrations particularly attractive to chil- 
dren. 


Ten Minutes by the Clock.. By Alice C. D. 
Riley. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


In our childhood days school “exhibitions” 
were quite the common thing; but for many 
years these home plays almost passed out 
Of existence. We are glad to see them com- 
ing to their popularity again. Both in 
school and church work, dramatics are be- 
ing used to wonderful advantage by work- 
ers with children. Especially serviceable 
have beem many of the missionary plays. 
This volume contains four captivating 
little plays, which, while not religious, will 
. be found very bright and helpful for chil- 
dren and can be used in almost any kind of 
a service. One is a fairy tale, one is a new 
interpretation of the old Mother Goose 
rhyme about Tom Piper, one is a gay little 
satire, and the other a story of a prince and 
princess. This volume together with “Three 
to Make Ready,” reviewed on this page, will 
furnish material for several delightful eve- 
nings’ entertainment. 


Teaching Adolescents in the Church School. 
By Erwin L. Shaver. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.25. ° 


Professor George A. Coe, the well-known 
expert in religious education, pronounces 


this book to be “a uinely new departure, 
both in the method that it unfolds for con- 
ducting a training class, and in the content 
of such training.” And because it is such 
a book, we believe it merits special atten- 
tion in the Sunday-school world. In the 
hands of any competent teacher training 
leader, it ought to prove invaluable in sug- 
gestive methods, in the enlarging of knowl- 
edge and ideals, and in inspiration for the 
task. It is exceedingly specific in its mate- 
rial. Page after page of ee con- 
ceived outlines are given ich ought to 


make its teaching easy for almost any lead- 
er. Its particular object is to seek out a 
way to develop within the pupil a participa- 
tion and self-expression in class and study 
work—the’ most fundamental essential in all 
good teaching. It furnishes both techni- 
cality and ideas in abundance and will cer- 
tainly prove a most valuable help for train- 
ing classes. 


That Boy of Yours. By James S. Kirtley. 
George H. Doran Company. 


We are glad that in this day there is no 
end of books about boys—for all of them 
say things in a new way if they do not say 
new things. And the more there are of 
such books the more probably it will be that 
sooner or later every parent and every 
teacher of boys will-read at least one. This 
volume is written for anyone and every one 
at all interested in boys or who have any- 
thing to do with boys. The author believes 
that there are no bad boys except as they 
have been made bad by their environments 
and by wrong methods of handling. And 
he gives here many sympathetic side lights 
of a boy’s life which will incline the reader 
to a better understanding of the boy and 
the things that go to make up a boy’s per- 
sonality and character. The thirty-eight 
chapters treat of almost every phase of a 
boy’s life from his physical to his spiritual 
nature and make a volume that will be 
mightily worth while the parent’s and 
teacher’s time and thought. 


Reviewed by Mrs. F. E. Bullock 


Second Year Mayflower Program Book. By 
J. E. Perkins and F. W. Danielson. Pil- 
grim Press. $2.00. 


By those who have used the Mayflower 
Program Book No. 1, this will be joyfully 
welcomed. It is intended to follow, not pre- 
cede, Mayflower Program Book No. 1. Pro- 
grams for twenty-six weeks are given, as 
in Book One, thus covering a six-months’ 
week day course for children of the Primary 
age. However it may be used very accept- 
ably in Vacation Bible Schools. Those so 
using it will find sufficient hand work in- 
dicated and the programs fully enough out- 
lined to take the place of any other pro- 
gram book for use for children. For those 
who have neither Vacation nor Week Day 
School, but who work with children, we 
recommend it for the splendid stories it 


‘contains. 


Church Work With Juniors. By Meme 
Brockway. Judson Press. $1.00 Net. 


As we begin in our church the task of 
correlating all phases of the work for boys 
and girls, we will find this book by Miss 
Brockway especially helpful. She has 
worked out a correlation of organization, 
materials, etc., such as is generally used 
in Christian Endeavor, Missionary societies, 
and Sunday-schools. This will be found 
very valuable, also, for those doing work in 
a Junior Church. 


The Primary Superintendent’s Manual. By 
Mildred J. McArdle. Christian Board of 
Publications. Price 75c Net. 


Mrs. McArdle is one of the finest of Pri- 
mary teachers in the country. She is per- 
sonally known to the writer, as is also the 
department of which she is head. Her 
Manual, with its month by month sugges- 
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tions, its definite programs, its correlating 
work, material for special days, etc., is ex- 
actly what so.many Primary Superintend- 
ents have needed, and it is certain to aid 
them in making their work more efficient. 
We recommend it to all Primary superin- 
tendents. 


Our Junior Department. By Jeannette A. 
McNaughton. Judson Press. 75¢ Net. 


This is one of the Judson Training Man- 
uals. It may be used very successfully as 
a study book, as it has ten chapters cover- 
ing very finely the work of a Junior De- 
partment. The style is original and chatty, 
making it very readable, as well as under- 
standable. 


Junior Superintendents’ Manual. By Hazel 
A. Lewis. Christian Board of Publica- 
tions. 75c Net. 


Miss Lewis is Director of Children’s 
work for her denomination and an expert 
Junior worker. All that is said above in 
regard to the Primary Superintendent’s 
Manual applies with equal force to the Jun- 
ior Manual. It will help to solve the prob- 
lems of many a hard worked Junior super- 
intendent who has little time of her own to 
collect the needed material for her Sunday 
work. 


The Junior Citizen. By Joyce C. Manuel. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.60 net. 


This book is intended as a “week day 
course in world helpfulness for boys and 
girls, nine, ten, and eleven years of age.” 
Twenty-six lessons are given under the four 
topics: “Our Homes,” “Our Community,” 
“Our Country,” “Other Countries.” We 
recommend this book for use as a program 
book in Vacation Bible Schools. Sufficient 
patterns are given for hand work, which 
are correlated with the program to take the 
place of a craft manual as well as a pro 
gram book. 


Mother’s Problems. By Harriett Bailey 
Clark, M. D. Judson Press. 75c net. 


Here will be found a very helpful book 
for young mothers and teachers of mothers. 
Mrs. Clark is the wife of Dr. Joseph Clark, 
the well known Sunday-school worker, and 
approaches her subject from the point both 
of religion and the physical welfare of 
children. She discusses the care of the 
young child, education through play, the de- 
velopment of self-control. There are splen- 
did chapters, also, on the basic virtues, such 
as truth, honesty, courage, etc. This 
book will be found of great service for 
parents’ classes, Mothers’ Associations, and 
teachers of children. 


Three to Make Ready. By Louise Ayres 
Garnett. Geo. H. Doran Company. $1.50 
net. 


A charming book containing three de- 
lightful children’s plays—“Hill Top,” “Pig 
Prince,” and “Muffins.” Each of these may 
be used in the open air, or for a short 
drama, purely as a matter of amusement. 
The moral tucked into each play is so cov- 
ered with sugar coating that it will be swal- 
lowed by the most captious child. Not the 
least charming part of the book is the mu- 
sic furnished for Hill Top and for Muffins. 
“Four To Go” is found in a chapter on 
“General Notes on Production,” which will 
help in making the staging of these little 
plays more easily. We bespeak the use of 
this book for anyone looking for a charm- 
ing new play for children. A companion 
volume, “Ten Minutes by the Clock,” re 
viewed on this page, is also a splendid thing 
along this same line. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Westerly, June 11—A unanimous call has 
been extended by the Broad Street Chris- 
tian Church to Rev. A. L. Schoning, a stu- 
dent at Yale Divinity School, whe finishes 
his course in June. He has accepted the 
call and will enter upon his duties imme- 
diately. Mr. Schoning is of Norwegian an- 
cestry, and comes to the Westerly Church 
with the highest recommendation given by 
W. J. Warner, Acting Director of Religious 
Work at Yale Divinity School.—SaMUEL 
GIRVEN. 

Swansea Center—Dr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Hershey were completely surprised recent- 
ly when about fifty people in the parish 
hung them a large, well-filled May basket, 
and gave them a farewell party. The mam- 
moth basket contained fruit, candy, fancy 
cookies, and in the very bottom of it the 
pastor found a toy egg which contained a 
sum of money in gold pieces. In another 
package was found an aluminum coffee per- 
colator. Dr. and Mrs. Hershey thanked the 
people warmly for the gifts. As they both 
formerly resided in the West, this was their 
on May basket.—Fall River Evening 

ews. 


South Westport—This church has been 
called upon to part with one of its oldest 
and most loyal members, Elijah T. Gidley. 
Brother Gidley united with the church thir- 
ty-one years ago. He was deacon for eleven 
years, and always an active worker until 
failing health caused him to remain at home. 
At the time of his death Brother Gidley was 
in his eighty-third year, and leaves his wife, 
three sons, one daughter, and a large circle 
of friends to mourn his loss. 


Fall River—Rev. Leland L. Spalding, who 
has recently accepted a call to the First 
Christian Church, is a native of Ossola, Ne- 
-braska. He is a graduate of Palmer College 
Academy, Albany, Nebraska; of Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa, and of Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York City. His 
ordination to the ministry took place at the 
Des Moines Christian Conference in 1918. 
During his college course, he held pastorates 
at churches in Iowa. He is to be married 


in August to Miss Elma Hiatt, of Indian-- 


ola, Iowa. He expects to begin his work in 
Fall River, on or about September 1. 

Smith Mills—Since 1903 the Smith Mills 
Christian Church has had no resident pas- 
tor. Recently the community became alive 
to the need of one and has supported the 
church to the extent that Rev. Mel Ander- 
son has been called for a year. The church 
has been supplied for the past five years by 
Rev. E. J. Bodman, of Fall River, with an 
afternoon service, which will be changed to 
a morning service when the resident pastor 
takes up the new work September 1.—Car- 
RIE N. D. Porter, Clerk. 

E. J. BoDMAN, Field Secretary. 


ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Kittery Point, Me., June 12—The Sunday 
evening services in this place were all omit- 
ted last Sunday evening, June 10, in honor 
of the baccalaureate sermon at Traipe 
Academy at Kittery by Rev. F. W. Young, 
of the Baptist Church at Kittery Point. Bro. 
Young is a fine all-round man, deeply in- 
terested in our young people, a most inter- 
esting speaker. He had the perfect atten- 
tion of a large audience. The many friends 
of Rev. M. J. Honsberger, who had a para- 
lytic stroke while speaking at his former 
pastorate at Newton, N. H., on Easter Sun- 


day, will be grieved to learn that he has 
been confined to his bed in a perfectly help- 
less condition for three weeks and is gradu- 
ally growing weaker. Bro. Everingham, of 
the Second Christian Church at Kittery, re- 
ports having received ten new members into 
church fellowship recently, and also nine 
additions to the Christian Church at Rye, 
N. H., of which church he is also pastor. 
He is to be congratulated on his good work 
and may the leaven spread. We have re- 
cently received a communication from our 
old friend, Chaplain Rountree, who has re- 
cently been transferred to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. As Brother Rountree has relieved 
two chaplains at his present station, it is 
evident that the higher authorities recog- 
nize his untiring efforts. He is delighted to 
get back to his home community again after 
two years in the tropics, and wants to be 
remembered to his many friends.—AMEE. 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola, June 12—A great day at Lake 
Fork yesterday. They are at work and 
planning to add to the building fund by 
having sales, etc. Wednesday evening is 
set for them to eat berries and contribute 
what they may. Children’s Day service 
will be held both at Lake Fork and Tuscola 
on next Sunday. Pastor Fasnacht and fam- 
ly visited Garrett on last Sunday. New 
members were added to the church there 
and seven were baptized in the afternoon. 


ON A; 
Making a Sunny Hour 


He do you make a sunny hour? 
Just take some right good will, 

Some love, some trust, and faith as well, 
Enough to fairly fill 

A good-sized heart—and you will find 
There’s still some room to spare 

For impulse, which will prompt kind words 
And actions, here and there. 


Het 


Miz all together with a smile 
That’s spiced with willingness, 

And daily use of this, my friend, 
Will help you to confess 

That wheresoever you may ask, 
Yow’ll find no recipe 

Like this, to make a sunny hour 
Wherever you may be. 


—The British Weekly. 
MATL AAA 


Livengood and Fasnacht make a good team; 
and they take up the load and move along. 
Brother Wm. Taylor, deacon at Jack Oak, 
came by Saturday and visited Pastor G. W. 
Rippey Sunday. A death caused him to re- 
turn home Monday. We are planning for 
a Vacation Bible School for Tuscola, to be- 
gin the last week in June. It is to bea 
community school. Just landed today at 
Union Christian College to attend Pastors’ 
School. Splendid attendance for the first 
day, and the messages are good—Treber, 
Eldredge, Pleasant, Watkins. Wish you 
were here also. Let us pray.—HOEL. 


INDIANA 


Merom, June 183—Am home for a while. 
The Pastors’ Summer School is going fine. 
The lectures are quite able. We are fortu- 
nate in having Dr. Watkins and Bro. Eld- 
ridge. Other speakers are doing well. We 
had a fine commencement. Dr. L. E. Fol- 
lansbee gave the class oration and he is ex- 
ceptionably fine. I will be out soon in the 
field. We have some new places in sight. 
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We expect to bring some new churches into 
conference. We are open to calls.—A. H. 
BENNETT. 


North Manchester, June 10—Our work 
moves along very encouragingly. Our final 
pledges on our repair fund were paid two 
Sundays ago when special effort was made 
to cancel the debt. The amount needed was 
only fifty-six dollars, but we went over the 
top, securing that day $222.88. The balance 
was placed in the church treasury. At the 
next service there was a fire at the church 
when the pastor burned the final note before 
the congregation. Singing the doxology we 
all praised God from whom all blessings 
flow. The church deserves much credit in 
paying this debt of over $10,000 in less than 
three years, besides keeping up regular ex- 
penses of the church, amounting to over 
$2,000 each year. It shows how God will 
bless when we do our part. We hope that 
soon a parsonage fund may be begun. The 
Lord also blessed us this year with sixty- 
eight additions to the church. Our baptis- 
mal service will be the fourth Sunday in 
June, when some thirty-five should be bap- 
tized. We are organizing a men’s co-opera- 
tive movement in which all the churches 
have united. The aim is to make it easier 
for our young people to do good and harder 
to do evil. We are blessed here each sum- 
mer with having a union Vacation Bible 
School conducted by real experts. The 
writer and four others of our church will 
assist in the teaching this year. It is ex- 
pected that some three hundred will attend. 
Our college year here closed May 24! Our 
own Prof. Paul D. Stone was one of the 
graduates. The class numbered one hun- 
dred thirty-two. The writer had the priv- 
ilege of taking a course in Bible and relig- 
idus education this year. The Indiana State 
Sunday-school Convention will be at Indian- 
apolis, June 19-21, to which we will send 
delegates. The Sunday-school will render 
their Children’s Day program this Sunday. 
The offering of the entire day will be given 
for home missions. Our missignary society, 
Mrs. Nola Santzenhiser president, is doing 
a fine work and will oak a delegate to the 
Woman’s School of Missions at Winona 
Lake this month. The conference year is 
fast coming to a close. God grant that we 
may all have been faithful, especially in the 
saving of precious souls. Let us all pray 
for God’s guidance that we may all be led 
aright.—J. J. BEISIEGEL, Pastor. 


Merom, June 11—After the close of 
school at this place, June 6, I went home for 
a short visit and enjoyed meeting with the 
good people there. Thursday evening, June 
7, I delivered a message at my home church. 
It was a great uplift to me to get to visit 
the home church and to meet the friends 
and loved ones. We had a good attendance 
and the people seemed to be quite interested. 
Rev. Ed. Borah is pastor there and seems 
to be doing a good work. Through the ill- 
ness of his family he was unable to fill his 
last appointment there. I am sure he de- 
sires the prayers of all The Herald readers, 
in his behalf. My work is progressing. A 
week ago last Sunday, we held our memorial 
services at Liberty Church. The service 
was splendid and the people were pleased 
with their speaker, Rev. W. D. Hedrick, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who gave: the address. 
This last Sunday was a lar appoint- 
ment at Center Church. We had a at- 
tendance at the morning service, but the 
evening services were not so well attended 
owing to the children’s exercises carried on 
in the adjoining community. We expect to 
have children’s exercises at this place on the 
fourth Sunday night of this month. The 
writer is at Merom now to attend the Pas- 
tors’ School, which commences Tuesday, 
June 12. Pray that we may receive a great 
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blessing through the next ten days. We 
ask the prayers of all that we may become 
greater servants of the Master.—CEcIL 
LEEK, Pastor. 


IOWA 


Ferguson, June 11—There have been four 
additions to the church here since our spe- 
cial meeting closed. The Ferguson Church 
was represented at the Convention and 
Summer School at Albany, Mo., by Morris 
Butler and Helen Speas, students, and by 
Ruth Speas and the pastor. The Conven- 
tion was harmonious in its deliberations 
and somewhat aggressive in its plans for 
the future. At a called session of the Iowa 
State Conference, Rev. Mr. Follansbee, trus- 
tee for the First Christian Church of Des 
Moines, gave a report showing an asset in 
cash, liberty bonds, and mortgage of $2,600 
from the sale of the property at $2,000. This 
certainly shows careful management. Bro. 
N. Speas, one of the charter members of 
the Ferguson Church, but now living in Al- 
bion, Iowa, had the misfortune of falling a 
few days ago and breaking his limb. Prayer 
for sustaining grace for him will be much 
appreciated.—D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 


NEW YORK 


North Rush, June 18—A very pleasant 
event for this town was the marriage, on 
June 3, of Miss Emma Bauchle, of North 
Rush, to Rev. J. A. Foss, the pastor of the 
church here for several years. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. D. E. Dixon, 
of East Rochester, at his residence, after 
which an automobile trip was taken through 
southern New York and near to Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. The bride was born here and 
is one of our faithful workers, being an ex- 
pert in Junior Endeavor and in the daily 
Vacation Bible School. Rev. Mr. Foss has 
done faithful work as pastor and a goodly 
number has been added to the church dur- 
ing his pastorate. North Rush Chuich is 
in a purely agricultural community, but the 
collections for the various denominational] 


. calls are large in proportion to the mem- 


bership. On the evening of the twelfth, a 
reception was given at the church to the 
bride and groom, at which over one hundred 
members of the church and community 
gathered. Refreshments were served and 
a general good time enjoyed. Two chairs 
and other articles were given—JAMEs S. 
FROST. 
OHIO 


Vaughnsville, June 11—We are glad to 
report the work here moving along nicely. 
It has been our privilege to receive twenty- 
seven additions to the church since we came 
on the work. Our Sunday-school has 
doubled its attendance in the last year. A 
spirit of harmony prevails throughout the 
church. We have a splendid interest, mani- 
fested in our mid-week prayer service. Our 
attendance has been very encouraging. Sun- 
day, June 3, we held our Children’s Day 
service. The home mission offering amounted 
to $46.85. We are also glad to report that 
the young people of our Sunday-school re- 
main for the preaching service. We are 
thankful to God for such noble young men 
and women. We expect to hold our baptis- 
mal service June 24. We give God the glory 
for all that has been accomplished.—BERT 
PAGE, Pastor. 


Lower Stillwater and Fidelity, June 12— 
Our field is surely looking bright at the 
present time. Both churches are taking on 
new life and activity. On June 10, we had 
a union baptismal service in which we bap- 
tized twenty applicants into a closer rela- 
tionship with Jesus Christ. We will have 
another baptismal service soon in which ten 
or twelve more will take the ordinance. Our 
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A Portrait of the People of God 


As Found in Deuteronomy, Seventh Chapter 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


1. A redeemed people. V. 8. Cp. 1 Peter 1: 18, 19. 

2. A separated people. Vs. 8, 4. Cp. 2 Cor. 6: 14-18. 
, 3. A-chosen people. V. 6. Cp. John 15: 16. 

4. A holy people. V. 6. Cp. Eph. 1: 4. 

5. A loved people. V. 8. Cp. 1 John 4: 10. 

6. An obedient people. Vs. 11, 12. Cp. John 14: 15, 21. 

7. <A fruitful people. V. 13. Cp. John 15: 5. 

8. A courageous people. Vs. 18, 21. Cp. Heb. 13: 6. 

9. A preserved people. V.15. Cp. John 10: 27-29; 1 Peter 1: 5. 
10. A blessed people. V. 14. Cp. Matt. 25:34; Eph. 1:3. 

11. A victorious people. Vs. 16, 22-24. Cp. 1 John 5:4, 5, 18. 





attendance and the interest manifested are 
greater than at any time during our pres- 
ent pastorate. We will leave the good peo- 
ple of the Lower Stillwater Church at the 
end of this conference year, and we bespeak 
for our successor a splendid opportunity 
for service with them. The Fidelity Sun- 
day-school and church is enjoying a boom in 
attendance and interest which promises to 
envelop the entire community. May the 
Holy Spirit find lodgment in every home 
and heart that Christ’s Kingdom may in- 
clude the very last person in our large com- 
munity—S. M. Woops, Pastor. 


Columbus Grove, June 14—We are very 
pleasantly located in this little city, and we 
are enjoying the work very much. There 
are fifty--one active churches in Putnam 
County, Ohio, and our church has the larg- 
est Sunday-school in the county. For the 
last six weeks we have had an average at- 
tendance of 398 pupils in our Sunday-school. 
There are three more Protestant churches 
and one Catholic church in Columbus Grove, 
but we rejoice to know that the Christian 
Church is going forward. The Lord is won- 
derfully blessing with an outpouring of his 
Holy Spirit. The writer had the privilege 
of attending the Putnam County Sunday- 
school Convention at Leipsic, June 6,7. We 
feel that it was a great success especially 
on the part of the young people. Wednes- 
day afternoon they had charge of the pro- 
gram with one hundred and fifty young 
people present. A friendship supper was 
given by the Commercial Club of that city 
in honor of the young people of the conven- 
tion. We ask the prayers of the ministry 
and the readers of The Herald that God will 
continue to bless the work.— PETER WASSON, 
Pastor. 


Crown Point, Dayton, June 11—This 
church, scored a great victory on Sunday, 
June 8, when the mortgage was burned at 
the wm | service. After paying off the 
mortgage, there was still a balance of $321.- 
77, which will go into the building fund for 
a new parsonage. Qn this occasion one hun- 
dred and forty-six were present at Sunday- 
school. A love feast was served at noon in 
the church basement. Dr. W. H. Denison 
preached in the morning and Rev. A. W. 
Hirby in the afternoon. Other short talks 
were given by Rev. W. J. Hall, pastor of the 
Shiloh Church, and Rev. Mr. Rauch, pastor 
of the U. B. Church at Drexel. On Friday, 
June 8, we closed our Vacation Bible School 
with a picnic, which was greatly enjoyed by 
the children. The average attendance for 
the two weeks was sixty-four. Then on 
Sunday night, as a formal termination of 
the Vacation Bible School, a Children’s Day 
program was rendered, furnished by the 
pupils. The writer wishes to express his 


hearty appreciation of the spirit of good 
will evidenced in the surprise miscellaneous 
shower given by the church for the pastor 
and his intended. About seventy-five were 
present and a number of beautiful and use- 
ful presents were received.—CLARK DENI- 
son, Pastor. 


Eaton, June 12—Last Sunday morning 
five new members were received into church 
fellowship, making thirty-one in all since 
our campaign at Easter. On Sunday eve- 
ning we had an especially beautiful service 
at which time we unfurled a Christian 
Church service flag in honor of Miss Laura 
Clemmer, who is our worker at Fancy Gap, 
Virginia, and Mr. Frank Wright, a minis- 
terial student at Defiance. Mr. Wright is 
is leaving this Wednesday for work this 
summer in the Erie Christian Conference, 
taking charge of the Washington Valley and 
Draketown pastorate. The church is de- 
lighted with the work of Brother Roy Ben- 
ham, who has charge of the music and the 
work for the children. Special work is be- 
ing given for the children, including breath- 
ing exercises and vocal training to the teen- 
age folks. Brother Benham makes calls on» 
the sick folks and sings for them, and ren- 
ders special solos at the church services. 
We feel that too much cannot be said for the 


-value of such a_ pastor’s assistant, for 


Brother Benham is really marvelous. The 
pastor has been giving special Bible drills © 
every Wednesday afternoon. Tomorrow 
night we have our quarterly open business 
meeting of the church. A free banquet sup- 
per is served on such occasions, and a great 
interest is manifested—HILEY BAKER, 
Pastor. 


ONTARIO 


Oshawa—We are especially thankful and 
rejoiced over the growth and activity of our 
Christian Church here in Oshawa. I have 
been told by several that the Sunday attend- 
ance is better than it has been for several 
years. The past few months the auditorium 
has been quite comfortably filled at Sunday 
services of public worship. And at several- 
evening services the people were crowded on 
the seats. The balcony, however, has not 
been filled. The Christian Endeavor socie- 
ty, organized last September with sixteen 
charter members and having about the same 
number in attendance the first few months, 
gradually increased until the past few 
months the attendance has been around six- 
ty. For a long while we looked “small” in 
the prayer meeting room, but now we look 
“large” in the Sunday-school auditorium. 
The Ladies’ Aid society gave a splendid pro- 
gram of music and recitations and served 
tea last Thursday afternoon, during which 
meeting they received twenty-three new 
members into their society. Not long after 
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the meeting, a man whose name I must not 
mention, handed to this society a personal 
gift of thirty dollars. Saturday brought us 
another fact for rejoicing. Four young men 
of our Sunday-school ran for offices in the 
Boys’ Council, just being started in this 
city to help in the affairs of the youth. The 
election was held Saturday, and all four 
of our young men were elected, the mayor 
being Mr. Arthur Petre, of our church. 
These signs of new life and activity, togeth- 
er with the long list of new church members, 
cause us to feel’ that we are growing. We 
are a small church of the city, though not 
the smallest yet we are filling a big place 
and furnishing many news items and topics 
for conversation. We trust this growth 
will continue and that we may so manifest 
the spirit of Christ on week days as well as 
Sunday, that the unsaved of the city will be 
led to Christ.—E. T. CoTren, Pastor. 


Western Christian Convention 


The meetings of this eighth annual ses- 
sion of the Convention were held at Albany, 
Mo., May 30 to June 2, in connection with 
those of the Palmer College Summer School 
of Religious Instruction. A few numbers 
in this latter program referred directly to 
the Convention work, notably, the presi- 
dent’s address, that of Rev. C. G. Nelson on 
“An Adequate Convention Financial Pro- 

‘am,” and that of the field secretary, Rev. 

", E. Rockwell, on “The Work of the Year.” 

The thought of President D. M. Helfen- 
stein, centered around the text, “Strengthen 
ye the things that remain,” called attention 
to the needs of the field, its flocks without 
shepherds, and the failure of existing agen- 
cies to meet these conditions in the measure 
hoped for. The Convention field is one re- 
quiring yet much unselfish service. The oth- 
er two addresses named resulted in the Con- 
vention adopting a budget of $2,000 for defi- 
cit, field secretary’s salary, and expenses, 
the aetion providing for the budget’s ap- 
portionment among the churches on the ba- 
sis of numbers and efficiency. 

Another matter that aroused much in- 
terest was a eorenee to enter the city of 
St. Joseph, Mo., with our work in a section 
where there is already a small church build- 
ing and a field in which it is believed much 
good may be done. The matter was left to 
our Standing Committee of Missions. This 
committee is to work in connection with the 
Home Mission Board of the General Conven- 
tion. These bodies will, no doubt, be heard 
from in the near future. 

The principal officers are the same as 
those chosen last year and will be found in 
The Christian Annual. 

The Department of Religious Education 
was formed, uniting in it the Departments 
of Education, Sunday-school, and Christian 
Endeavor. Rev. J. M. Kauffman, of Ma- 
drid, lowa, was named as its secretary. This 
was done that our organization may con- 
form to that of our General Convention. 

A pleasant feature of the Convention was 
the cheering report of the college president, 
showing a much better finaacial condition 
than any former report. This is due, how- 
ever, not to increased interest within our 
field, but increased interest without, espe- 
cially that of M. Orban, Jr., of Whittier, 
Calif., and of the trustees of denominational 
and other educational trust funds. A plan 
for immediate improvement of the college 
administration building to the extent of $16- 
000 was also a part of the report and this 
was given hearty approval. 

The addresses of Hermon Eldredge, Rev. 
McD. Howsare, and Mrs. Alice V. Morrill to 
the Summer School, with their helpfulness 
’ in the dispatch of Convention business, were 
much appreciated and enjoyed. Any or all 


will ever have a welcome amongst us. If 
to what has been hinted at is added the spir- 
it of Christian friendliness everywhere evi- 
dent in city, college, and among their guests, 
nothing more should be needed to cause oth- 
ers to desire to be present at the session of 
1924. JOHN KYLE, Secretary. 
Perlee, Iowa. 


Miami Ohio Conference Good 
Fellowship and Study 
Club Picnic 


The Good Fellowship and Study Club of 
the Miami Ohio Conference pastors met in 
annual picnic at the Polk Grove, surround- 
ing Lower Stillwater Church, and a splen- 
did time was enjoyed by all. In all there 
were nine pastors present, who, with their 
families, enjoyed a splendid association to- 
gether. Rev. J. E. Kauffman, of Piqua, 
gave.a splendid review of the book, “Man- 
hood of Humanity,” which was well received 
and ably discussed by those present. 

The most inspiring service of the day was 
instituted by: Rev. O. P. Furnas when he 
suggested that we visit the graves of three 
pioneer ministers of the Christian Church 
whose bodies lie in the Polk Cemetery. As 
all were agreed we betook ourselves to the 
cemetery and to the graves of Rev. I. C. 
Waymire, Rev. Wm. Jay, and Rev. Wm. 
Pearson, and also to the grave of the wife 
of Bro. O. P. Furnas. Rev. Furnas, who 
was a personal friend of each of these min- 
isters, gave a reminiscent history of each 
life after which the president, Rev. A. W. 
Hook, asked some one to offer prayer that 
we might be inspired to emulate the virtues 
so ably practiced by those aged pioneers. 
All voted this the most inspiring service 
ever indulged in by the Club. 

Action was taken in the afternoon ses- 
sion to alternate our services next year be- 
tween Dayton and other centrally located 
churches in the conference territory, begin- 
ning at Dayton in October. 

All voted this the best meeting ever held 
by the Club and we are looking forward to 
great things for the organization in the fu- 
ture. S. M. Woops, Secretary. 

Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 


What the Distilleries Are Doing 


D*®- WILLIS EVANS, Executive Secre- 

tary of the Peoria Association of Com- 
merce, in a recent letter printed in the Na- 
tional Enquirer, says: 


I know that you rejoice with us that the 
Peoria distilleries—thirteen in number—lo- 
cated in Peoria and Pekin, are now used 
for other purposes than the grinding of corn 
for alcohol or whisky, and similar bever- 
ages, which you fought to the death for so 
many years, and finally saw the crowning 
of your faith in the Eighteenth Amendment: 

Some of your friends may inquire some 
day what these distilleries are now used 
for. One of the big Pekin distilleries is now 
the big Liberty Yeast factory; the other 
distillery at Pekin is used for the manufac- 
ture of food. 

In Peoria the distilleries were taken over 
by the United States Food Products Com- 
pany, and they spent about five million dol- 
lars in rejuvenating the plants, and now 

roduce all kinds of food for man and beast. 
his includes sugar and corn syrup and 
corn oils, preserves of all kinds, yeast, white 
vinegar, wheat flour, etc. When the distil- 


leries were taken over and these notable im- 


provements made, it was announced that 
they had thirty million dollars to spend and 
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The Best Books On 


EVANCELISM 


THE EVANCELISTIC 


‘ev. G. B. F. D.D., Editor of the Expositor 
A new century handbook of ev: ism, — revival 
and themes, 450 evangelistic illu tions, 250 
evangelistic outlines and sketches and methods of evan- 
gelism. Also suggestions as to the need of evangelism, 
pastoral evangelism, vocational evangelism, Lenten evan- 
gelism, Day, to which are added "sh00 
revival sermons. Net, 00 


PASTOR AND EVANCELIST 


. Charles > ., author 
of “Heralds of a Passion,’’ etc. 

In this unique and suggestive volume, a master of the 

art of evangelism shows how the minister may become 

his own evangelist. Net, $1.35 


HERALDS OF A PASSION 


ev. es Lb .» author 

of “Pastor and jist” 
A passionate appeal to ministers and laymen to give 
themselves without stint to the salvation and service 


of men. Net, $1.26 
THE PASTOR HIS OWN 
"] LIST 


in & J. Wilbar chen RO. 
Prelim on ‘or @ 
Proiscl by Chartes L. Goodell, DD. 

An unrivalled series of complete addresses and plans for 


eighteen separate evangelistic services, contributed b: 
the world’s most s ‘ul evangelists. Net, $2, 


ESSENTIALS OF EVANCELISM 


en fare 

An interpretation of the dynamics an 2 m 
purposing to set the individual in right re el as 
. et, 


God and man. 


THE ORDINARY MAN AND THE 
EXTRAORDINARY THING ~— 


arold Beg bie 
Like its companion volumes, ‘“Twice Born Men” and 
“Souls in Action,”? this is a collection of true life 
stories of startling conversions. Net, $1.25 


GOD’S BLESSED MAN. 
Soul Stirring Sermons 
Paul Rader 


These seventeen evangelistic sermons show why Paul 


fill bernacles, and is called ** 
a ‘Ge qpeuleat enhasb an his a Net, $1.50 
REAL RELICION 
G Smith 


The sermons that swayed cities and converted 
in his last great American campaign. Net, $1.35 


EVANCELISTIC TALKS 

by Reo. James I. Vance, D.D. 
pane one on tie Poreawns by Dr. Fence 
pulpit power. r : Net. 91.25 


ONE THOUSAND EVANCEL- 
ISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS — 
D.D., LL.D. 


Rev. Aqu 
President Mullins says in his Introduction. “I know 
of no collection equalling this in range and Net $3.00 
forcefulness.’’ Third Edition. Net, 


ONE HUNDRED REVIVAL 
SER 


Yy 
Sermons by Spurgeon, Moody, Chapman, Simpson, and 
many other great evangelists are included in this match- 
less collection. Net, $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Sth & Ludlew Dayten, Ohio 
ee 


tinue until the plants were in the finest 
condition: Recently the United States Food 
Products Company has suffered a relapse, 
perhaps due to the general industrial condi- 
tion, and they are now operating at the min- 


imum. 1 

The breweries—three in number—are 
utilized for general manufacturing. For ex- 
ample, the Leisy Brewing Company is now 
a malt extracting plant and an ice factory. 
The Gibbs Brewing plant makes syrups and 
soda fountains, yeast, and other food pro- 
duets. The Union Breving Compan is oc- 
cupied by the Automatic | c Machine 
Company, which manufactures ice plants 
for homes and hotels. er buildings for- 
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merly occupied by the. Union Brewing Com- 
pany are used for similar purposes. 

It is also notable that Peoria has not suf- 
fered since this marvelous change in indus- 
try. The concerns occupying the old dis- 
tilleries and brewing plants employ more 
men, and more money is involved than in 
the old days. Our bank clearings have in- 
creased at the rate of fifteen million dollars 
each year since that July 1 enactment. 

All the saloon property in Peoria is used 
for drink parlors, residences, offices, etc. 

Oftentimes we receive letters from those 
who think that Peoria received an awful 
jolt, and that our business is stagnant. The 
opposite is true. I don’t think there is an 
empty building in Peoria, and we need 500 
to 1,000 residences. 


And this is in Peoria which was the cen- 
ter of that swindling “whisky ring” that 
found its chief defender in the noted infidel 
lawyer, Robert I.—The Christian Safe- 
guard. 


Hal Plays the Big Game 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


“Tt’s exactly like it used to be when I was 
quarterback on the varsity team,” he wrote 
to the real Calvin Crossby. “My men, here, 
are the rooters who believe that I’m going 
to win a 50-0 game for them. They’re 
backing me up,” A 

The men were, too. How they did their 
work after that day! When Hal told them 
that they were going to have an increase in 
wages, two burly Canadians boosted him to 
their shoulders and the rest cheered .like 
schoolboys. “I want to start a college yell,” 
he thought to himself. “This is a real 
game, and the leaders all have to be clean 
and willing players.” 

The markers finished their work first. 
The cutters were still busy when the thaw 
came, and the last of the logs had to be 
dragged down the road to the river instead 
of being shot down the slide. The ice broke 
one day and Hal saw his first jam of logs 
in the river. But, although it was a 
monster jam, no one was hurt. The work 
at the camp went on as smoothly as before. 
And then the great news came. 

Joe Smithers brought the word back from 
town with him and announced it to the 
men at the supper-table that night. “The 
big boss is coming,” he said. “Mr. Bannard 
will be here tomorrow.” 


Several of the men nodded their approval. 


Their work had been done in record time 
and they wantéaMr, Barnard to tell them 
so. Hal, whose ‘head had» been bent low 
over his plate ever since Joe Smithers had 
made the announcement, now looked up. “I 
believe I’d better drive over to meet him,” 
he said. 

Joe Smithers nodded his head. “Perhaps 
it would be best,” he agreed. 

“If he doesn’t like your work up here,” 
threatened one of the big Canadians, “he 
can get a new gang for next year. We 
won’t work here under any boss but you.” 

But Mr. Bannard did not consider any 
other boss. He grasped his son’s hand when 
they met. “Glad you came to meet me, 
Hal,” he said. “I was hoping you would.” 


‘ 
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Then he laughed at the look of consterna- 
tion his words brought to Hal’s face. 

“Oh, I’ve known for a long time that 
you were up here. You see, your mother 
suddenly took it into her head to go south 
to visit you, and found out everything. I 
had an awful time with her. She was all 
for.my coming right after you because you 
were her baby and she remembered the men 
had not treated Milt well, but I decided at 
last to be fair and let you have your chance. 
And you made good.” 

Hal smiled at his father. “I believe they 

suspected me of being your son,” he said. 
* “Joe knew it,” Mr. Bannard returned. “I 
wrote him when I found out, and told him 
to take care of you. He wrote back that he 
didn’t need to—that you were capable of 
taking care of the whole camp and me 
too.” 

“Well, father,” Hal squared his shoul- 
ders, “it was just a game, and I played it 
just as I did football back at college— 
played with my team in mind, and—” 

“Won in rushes,” laughed Mr. Bannard. 
—The Watchword. 


The Pastor and the Hymn Book 


[t goes without saying, or it should go 
without saying, that the pastor must 
know his Bible if he is to be able to give to 
the people, as he visits them, sound advice 
on life, light in the time of darkness, and 
consolation when affliction falls. 

He must know his Bible also as a preach- 
er. The greatest preachers of the world 
have been the greatest students of the Word. 
Next to the Bible the book with which the 
preacher and pastor ought to be most fa- 
miliar is the hymn book. When the explor- 
ers opened the tomb of Tut-ankha-men, they 
were amazed by the glory and the amount 
of wealth they found. The same kind of 
feeling, only a higher and better one, would 
come into the hearts of many pastors if 
they really discovered the wealth of the 
hymn book and their joy would be so much 
higher because the wealth of the hymnal 
is of so much more value. 

When the minister does not take the 
trouble to teach his members the best hymns 
of the ages, he is withholding from them 
that which has limitless power of spiritual 
culture, of inspiration and of joy. It is al- 
most a crime to let a choir do the singing 
for the whole congregation. If a preacher 
wishes to spoil his people by cultivating the 
appetite for entertainnient instead of the 
desire for instruction, let him _ habituate 
them to simply listening to the fine singing 
of the choir without singing also. But if 
he wishes to stir them up to genuine interest 
in good preaching, let him teach them to 
sing. Song is a gift of God and there are 
few people to whom it is wholly denied. Ard 
there is no source of attractiveness in a 
church greater than singing. A singing 
church is a happy church and a powerful 
church and a winsome church. 

We need again in the churches either the 
old-time singing school or its equivalent. 
During the recent World War the “Com- 
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Margaret T. Applegarth’s 
Missionary Stories for 
Children... ge ie 


INDIA INKLINGS 
ee 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50 
“When it comes to missionary stories for little 
folks, Miss Applegarth is inimitable. Her ‘ink- 
lings’ are as clever as her titles for chapters. 
No child will escape the lure of them.’’—The 
Churchman, 


LAMPLICHTERS ACROSS 


THE SEA 
Library Edition. Illustrated. Net, $1.25 


“Six breezy stories telling how the Bible was 
translated in many mission lands. The beautiful 
illustrations will attract the child’s attention 
and the bright way in which the information is 
set forth will hold it to the very end,’’—Presby- 
teriun Banner, 


MISSIONARY STORIES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


First Series—Primary 
Second Series—Junior 
Illustrated. Each, Net, $1.75 


“There is nothing on the market like these 
stories, which were the first to present missions 
to children in a consecutive and graded way, 
with a charm all their own. Teachers and par- 
ents have here a power of fascination that will 
vie with fairy stories.”.—Missions, 
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munity sing’ was a helpful exercise in 
many ways. It kept the people from losing 
heart; nay, more, it inspired them with op- 
timism and opened up new springs of ac- 
tion. 

Singing at church is also a means of 
unity. Music makes plastic the soul, and 
when people sing together they become as- 
similated to each other and that adds both 
strength and riches to character and to the 
church.—The Christian-Evangelist. 


The Worst Sin- Against the 
Country Church 


HE rural churches are not receiving a 

square deal at the hands of the minis- 
try today. While they are by no means de- 
spised and rejected of men, they do not re- 
ceive that honorable service which they 
merit. Much is said and written to deplore 
and explain their condition—a condition of 
depression which is shared by all country 
life, in the abnormal trend toward the city. 
However, to establish the rural church in 
that vigor and efficiency desired, there must 
be a competent leadership in its ministry. 
The conclusions of this article are based 
m the situation in the nation as a whole. 
So viewed we must be convinced that the 
rural ministry is not held in the honor it 
deserves. 

First: The average minister today does 
not appreciate the country opportunity and 
its reward. He does not realize what it 
offers him personally. Nor does he measure 
the opportunity for service: an influence 
that can result only from continuous im- 
pact on the same persons over a period of 
years; a central and leading figure in his 
community; as of old, the preparation of 
leaders for the city and the nation. Not 
rightly measuring his opportunity, this 
minister is apt to have a feeling of patron- 
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age toward his congregation; to suffer dis- 
content as in an inferior place; to short- 
cut his method for a work that shall be 
brief. 

Second: The average minister has been 
trained for a city church, rather than for 
the country, even though he takes a rural 
field. His seminary is located in a city; his 
social service of the city type; his curricu- 
lum, probably, assumes a city mind; his 
ambitions probably are for a “city church,” 
as only worthy of his budding powers. Then 
in all his ill-preparedness he takes up life 
among country folk. It is well recognized 
today that there is a rural psychology. To 
meet its needs requires as real a differentia- 
tion of inclination and training, as the for- 
eign field demands over against home work. 

Third: The worst sin against the rural 
church is to use it simply as a stepping- 
stone. Because there are not enough “big” 
churches to go around, the seminary grad- 
uate by necessity takes a country parish. 
He has no love for it, he is not adapted to 
it, his eye ever follows the “calls” and “resig- 
nations” column in his church paper, he is 
only waiting for the chance to get to some- 
thing larger—in the city. From that man, 
tle country church may suffer many things. 
Or ill health brings many of us city men 
into the country church, in the delusion that, 
insufficient for municipal work, any old 
thing will do for the country. But the rural 
church puts as big a demand_upon ability 
and character as any city work. 

Only when the ministry more justly honor 
the rural fields, can they do their invalu- 
able, indispensable work for the Kingdom 
which can build a Christian nation and a 
Christian world.—The Congregationalis:. 


The Old Horse 


E are not turning one of humor’s 

faucets nor indulging in any editorial 
whimsicality as we give to the printer the 
appended poem. We are altogether serious 
when we say that, though the lines cannot 
be credited to any great master of song 
or poetry, they are taken from a series of 
books which have done more to solidify 
morally the passing generation in America 
than any other book except the Bible. We 
refer, gentle reader, to McGuffey’s Readers. 
The poem which we publish is taken from 
the Fourth Reader and sets off better the 
thought we wish to impress—that of the 
“forgotten man”—than anything we could 


find in the works of poets and philosophers. 
Read and meditate: 
No, children, he shall not be sold; 
Go, lead him home and dry your tears. 
Tis true, he’s blind and lame and old, 
But he has serv’d us twenty years. 


Well has he serv’d us; gentle, strong, 
And willing through life’s varied stage; 
And, having toil’d for us so long, 
We will protect him in his age. 


Our debt of gratitude to pay, 
His faithful merits to requite, 

His playground be the heath by day, 
A shed shall shelter him at night. 


In comfort he shall end his days; 
And when I must to market go, 
I’ll cut across the shortest ways 
And set out earlier home, you know. 


A life of labor was his lot; 
He always tried to do his best. 
Poor fellow, now we'll grudge thee not 
A little liberty and rest. 
—(Nashuille) Christian Advocate, 


Out of the Fire in Japan 


WHEN fire destroyed the Convention hall, 
erected by the Japanese in the city of 
Tokyo, Japan, to entertain the World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention held there in the 
month of October, 1920, it was feared the 
Sunday-school cause would experience a se- 
vere setback. On the contrary, quite the 
reverse was true, for the Convention so 
stimulated the Sunday-school work in every 
section of the Island Empire that a spon- 
taneous movement was created for a head- 
quarters building in Tokyo. Committees 
have since been at work, a splendid site has 
been secured, and a campaign is now on to 
raise funds to erect the building which will 
be known as the Frank L. Brown Memorial, 
for it was through the untiring efforts of 
Dr. Frank L. Brown, late General Secre- 
tary of the World’s Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, that the National Sunday-school As- 
sociation of Japan came into being. 

A National Sunday-school Convention was 
held early in the month of April in the city 
of Tokyo when the delegates assembled en- 
thusiastically pledged yen 10,000 for the 
building fund. The amount is to be raised 
in one yen (50c) envelopes with the sugges- 
tion that where. one person could not give 
that much a class could combine and give 
it. 

The building and the ground will cost 
$175,000. The World’s Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation is pledged to raise $75,000 of this 
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amount. Sunday-school officers, teachers, 
and classes from all parts of the world 
should have a share in this building. Let 
there be a yen (50c) shower, single or in 
multiples, stamps, checks, or money orders, 
flow into the headquarters of the World’s 
Sunday-school Association, 216 Metropoli- 
tan Tower, New York City. The cause is 
a worthy one and will mean much for the 
Christian movement in Japan and be a fine 
expression of Christian international good 
will. 

o 


There is no hell like. that of a selfish 
heart, and there is no misfortune so great 
as that of not being able to make a sacrifice. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. S. Kegg, 137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Hershey, Defiance, Ohio. 

Clark A. Denison, 1566 W. First St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ross McNeal, R. R. 5, Dayton, Ohio. 

Georgia L. Weaton, Summit, N. Y. 
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J. M. Miller, Winona Lake, Ind. 

Ed. Borah, 503 Grand St., Benton, Ill. 
W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y. 

J. H. Bassett, Berkey, Ohio. 





CHURCH WANTED 


As I shall be leaving my present pastorate at the 
close of the conference year, I desire to correspond 
with a church in need of a pastor. 

H. S. Husy. 


West Manchester, Ohio. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The. Merriam Church, Eel River Conference, will 
be without a pastor September 1. Full-time preaching 
is desired. Anyone interested address Mrs. Lydia 
Smith, Clerk, R. R. 3, Albion, Ind. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Youngs Creek Christian Church will be in 
need of a pastor for half-time service after the 


of Amity Station. Either place 
interurban. If interested, please write, stating terms, 
to Mrs. John I. Walters, R. R. 6, Franklin, Ind. 





NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred seventh annual session of the 
New York Western Christian Conference will meet 
with the Christian Church of Machias, N. Y., Friday, 
June 22, 1923. as be 

Gasport, N. Y. - 





ERIE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-third annual session of the Erie Chrie 
tian Conference will be held in the church at Wash- 
ington Valley, Pa., September 13-16, 1923. Those 
who attend and go by train should purchase tickets 
to Cambridge Springs, Pa. Delegates are asked to 
notify the clerk .of the entertaining church—Mrs. 
Miranda Mosier, R. R. 1, Edinboro, Pa. 

Louis E. DEARBORN, Conference Secretary. 

HERMON ELDREDGE, President. 





NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


It is proposed that the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Christian Conference make the follow- 
ing amendments to its constitution, at the 
annual s iz., amend Article IV, Sections 
1 and 3, relating to the standard qualifications of 
licentiate ministers and ministers. Also to amend 
Article V, Section 3, defining more fully the duties 
of the conference ve , 


Foor, President. 
D. 8S. GaruicKx, Secretary. 





Ist Printing 


2nd Printing 
3rd Printing SOLD OUT 


4th Printing 


5th printing in the binding 
6th on the press 
7th ordered 


Dorothy Canfield’s Translation of 
PAPINI’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


Spreading throughout the world 
in a dozen translations 


The subject of ciihilens 


REVIEWS 
SERMONS 
EDITORIALS 
RADIO ADDRESSES 


The most important book of the year, perhaps 
of many years.—Boston Herald. $3.50 
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